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Mathieson 


CHLORINE 


is there 


From Canada to the Gulf, Mathieson Chlorine is available 
to you in the quantities and quality you specify. 
Multi-plant facilities assure delivery schedules 
synchronized with your operating requirements. 


Mathieson Chlorine is shipped in 16-, 30-, and 55-ton 
single-unit tank cars from Niagara Falls, N. Y., 
Huntsville, Ala., McIntosh, Ala., Saltville, Va., 
Arvida, Que.; also 15-ton multi-unit cars from 
Niagara Falls and Huntsville. 


MATHIESON CHEMICALS 


OLIN MATHIESON CHEMICAL CORPORATION 
INDUSTRIAL CHEMICALS DIVISION « BALTIMORE 3, MD. 


INORGANICS: Ammonia * Bicarbonate of Soda + Carbon Dioxide * Caustic Potash * Caustic Soda * Chlorine * Hydrazine and Derivatives * Hypochlorite 

Products * Muriatic Acid * Nitrate of Soda + Nitric Acid * Soda Ash * Sodium Chlorite Products * Sulphate of Alumina * Sulphur (Processed) * Sulphuric Acid 

ORGANICS: Ethylene Oxide + Ethylene Glycols * Polyethylene Glycols » Glycol Ether Solvents + Ethylene Dichloride + Dichloroethylether * Formaldehyde * Methanol 
MATHIESON Sodium Methylate + Hexamine » Ethylene Diamine * Polyamines * Ethanolamines * Trichloropheno! + Surfactants 





FANmail! 


In every mail come queries to the “Buffalo” Engineering Department about air 
handling problems — everything from ventilating storerooms to handling highly 
corrosive fumes. 


It’s the job of this Department to recommend the best possible equipment to solve 
the problem to the greatest satisfaction. And “Buffalo” Engineers do just that, 
day in and day out. To answer your questions, they have the know-how of 80 years 
at their disposal, plus the most complete line of quality specialized industrial 
fans in the business — the “Buffalo” line. The results bring another kind 
of fan mail — enthusiastic reports of full satisfaction from contractors, 
engineers and plant officials in every field. 


On your next air problem get the best answer by sending us your “fan 


mail” — the inquiring kind — and we'll do our best to deserve the 
other kind! 


Buffalo” Type BLH Fan for 
Classes 11, III and IV air handling. 


BUFFALO FORGE COMPANY 
BUFFALO, NEW YORK 


Canadian Blower & Forge Co., Ltd., Kitchener, Ont, 


VENTILATING AIR CLEANING AIR TEMPERING INDUCED DRAFT EXHAUSTING 
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FORCED DRAFT COOLING HEATING PRESSURE BLOWING 
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acid 
trisodium sait Crystallized tetrasodium, 
trisodium and disodium salts 
of EDTA are now available. 


fetrasodium salt 


disodium sait Manufactured from 99% acid, 
these non-hygroscopic dust free, 
quick dissolving salts 
meet the highest standards 
of purity of all 
commercial chelating agents. 


Get the full story on the powerful Perma Kleers, 


write for booklet—samples or data sheet. 
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TEXTILE DIVISION REPRESENTATIVES INDUSTRIAL DIVISION REPRESENTATIVES 


Southern: CARBIC-MOSS CORP.,-2511 Lucena Street, Charlotte 6, N.C. 

New England: AMERICAN CHEMICAL & SOLVENT CO., 15 Westminster St., Providence 3, R.I. 
California: SIDNEY SPRINGER, 311 S. San Pedro St., Los Angeles 13, California 
New York: CARBIC-MOSS CORP., 451-453 Washington St., N. Y. 13, N. Y. 

Canadian: RELIABLE CHEMICAL PRODUCTS CO., 85 Cannon St., W., Hamilton, Ontario 
Central Eastern: GEORGE H. RHODES, 713 West Ave., Jenkintown, Pennsylvania 


New England: AMERICAN CHEMICAL & SOLVENTCO., 15 Westminster St., Providence 3, R.1. 
Midwestern: UEBEL CHEMICAL CO., 410 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 11, Illinois 
Midwestern (Detroit Area); R. A. WILLIHNGANZ, 283 Tuxedo Ave., Highland Park 3, Mich. 
Southwestern: RELIANCE CHEMICALS CORP., 243712 University Bivd., Houston 5, Texas 
So. California: CHEMICAL-ADDITIVES CO., 3155 Leonis Boulevard, Vernon 58, California 
No. California: WILLIAM C. LOUGHLIN & CO., 311 California St., San Francisco 4, Calif. 


European: CHEMITALIA COLORI, Corso Venezia, N. 56, Milano, Italy 
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Did chemical stock purchases by institutional investors 
overinflate stock values? Here’s what a Senate study 


shows 


The U.S. has finally sold the Texas City tin smelter, Wah 
Chang Corp. bought it for use in producing tin and 


tungsten 


Patents may be harder to obtain—and harder to break— 
if Congress adopts Vannevar Bush's legislative pro- 


Can a small firm use a formalized planning program? 
Puritan Chemical's program pays off well 


8 OPINION 
14 MEETINGS 
17 BUSINESS NEWSLETTER 


21 Sessions of 45 state legisla- 
tures this year will bring im- 
portant developments that 
concern chemical proces- 
sors 


23 Construction of that Florick 
gas pipeline can begin, no 
that FPC has given its okay 


National Distillers’ John Bier- 
wirth becomes chairman of 
the New York Federal Re- 
serve Bank. Here are his 
thoughts on credit policy 


24 WASHINGTON ANGLES 
27 CHARTING BUSINESS 


31 ADMINISTRATION 


New plan for property in- 
surance coverage may 
mean 43%, premium saving 
to some chemical com- 
panies 


34 Are high school students un- 
sympathetic to science? 
One-fifth of them are, sur- 
vey shows 


38 SALES 


40 Cyanamid will use a new 
divisional setup to move 
closer to the consumer 


42 Fertilizer makers take sides 
on proposal to simplify 
plant food conten: labels 


47 RESEARCH 


Here's how the ‘sale and 
lease-back’ technique can 
be applied to research lab- 
oratories 


50 Iron particles find use in 
making more powerful, 
more permanent magnets 


52 New smog control device for 
automobiles developed by 
UCLA professor 


54 PRODUCTION 


New extraction-concentration 
technique used in producing 
oak bark tannins 


61 TECHNOLOGY 
NEWSLETTER 


64 MARKETS 
71 MARKET NEWSLETTER 


74 SPECIALTIES 


Test marketing may be the 
key to saving money in im- 
proving promotion pitches 
for new products 


80 New polymer-base floor wax 
makes its debut in North- 
east 
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REACTION FLASKS 


“® ALL 
| HEADS 
INTER- 
{ CHANGEABLE 
» WITH 
ALL BOTTOMS 
7 


LARGE NECKS 
FOR EASE OF 
CLEANING 


CAPACITIES 
Bottoms Available in 
Stainless Steel, Monel 
and Other Metals, 
as well as Glass. 


Wide Range of 
Glas-Col Heaters, 
Powerstats, 
Trubore Stirrers 
and Stirring Motors 
in stock for 
immediate 
shipment. 


Flask Capacities: 
1 Liter to 72 Liters. 


For Reaction Flask Efficiency and 
Economy — Rely on Ace. 


Complete stocks also carried at 
our Midwestern Division, 639-41 
South Hancock St., Louisville, Ky. 


Our Research Staff and Engineers 
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are always at your service. 





O ACE GL. SS INCORPOR ATED 
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Catalyst “Know-How’” 


What makes one catalyst superior to another? 


Often it is the unseen ingredient, “know-how’’. 
Davison’s long experience in successful catalyst 
production gives you this all-important element. 

Davison, the first commercial producer of 
synthetic petroleum cracking catalysts, operates 
a modern plant for the sole purpose of producing 
specialty catalysts to aid industrial chemical pro- 
gress. These catalysts can be custom made to 
your specifications. We guard your ““know-how”’ 
as carefully as we do our own. They are made in 
many forms including granular, pelleted, pow- 
dered, spherical, extruded and include many 
supports and active agents. 





Put Davison’s “know-how” to work on your 
problem. No matter what your catalyst require- 
ments are, it will pay you to discuss them with 
the Davison Field Service Engineer. A free 
booklet on Davison dependable catalysts is 
available on request. 


DAVISON CHEMICAL COMPANY 
Division of W. R. Grace & Co. CS 
Baltimore 3, Maryland Pr 


Sales Offices: Baltimore, Md.; Chicago, IIl.; Columbus, Ohio; 
Houston, Texas; New York, N. Y.; San Francisco, Calif. 
Producers of: Catalysts, Inorganic Acids, Superphosphates, Triple 
Superphosphates, Phosphate Rock, Silica Gels and Silicofluorides. 
Sole Producers of DAVCO® Granulated Fertilizer. 
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ONE OF A SERIES 


a 


\ WYANDOTTE 


CHEMICALS 


Cdiatonl Distributor... 
Order Taker? 
Chemical Expert? Magician? 


Counselor? Warehouser? 


The chemical distributor may not be a magician, but he wears many hats... and 
he wears them well. 





He has to—in the vital part he plays in the rapidly expanding, complex chemical 
industry. 


With all these duties, he needs all the help he can get from a manufacturer. 


Wyandotte realizes this. We do more than just ‘urnish our distributors with 
quality products. We also help our distributors to sell them. Some examples: 


Wyandotte backs up its products with the strongest national, trade, and technical 
advertising in its field. 


Wyandotte distributors are constantly posted on new product developments, 
new product uses. They are furnished with all the latest specifications, technical 
and application data, and everything else they need to help them sell Wyandotte 
products. 


Wyandotte’s technical service is always available to meet the needs of our dis- 
tributors’ customers. 

Every Wyandotte distributor knows this. How? 

The Wyandotte distributor policy is clear-cut, and written down. This works to 
his advantage as well as to ours, and encourages him to give his customers the 
kind of service on Wyandotte products that they have a right to expect. 


Waandoite CHEMICALS 


MICHIGAN ALKALI DIVISION 


WYANDOTTE CHEMICALS CORPORATION, WYANDOTTE, MICHIGAN 
Offices in Principal Cities 
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FOR 
MINERAL 
SPIRITS 


ms 


A LEADER IN THE FIELD FOR OVER 30 YEARS 


Amsco Mineral Spirits— inexpensive, 
safe—is specially processed to meet acy ea 
individual needs. The following qual- 

ities have made it the leading 
petroleum solvent for industry: 


ile 
Se were wm 4 st 


@ Excellent odor 


@ Extremely low end-point for 
quick, nonresidual, tack-free 
drying 

®@ Balanced distillation range 
signifying controlled volatility 

@ Wide choice of solubility 


values 
PLUS 


Amsco’s famous ‘Service that 
goes beyond the sale.”’ 


AMERICAN MINERAL SPIRITS COMPANY 
NEW YORK * CHICAGO « LOS ANGELES 





OPINION 


Wrong Naphthylacetamide 


To THE Epiror: . . . Whereas our 
Amid-Thin W label says “‘naphthylace- 
tamide,” which is the amide of naph- 
thylacetic acid, your article [Pesticides 
Report (Nov. 3)] says “N-1-naphthyl- 
acetamide,” which, as correctly stated 
in the article, is the naphthylamide of 
acetic acid; but this is not a growth 
regulator and is not contained in our 
product. 

Other errors: .. . A Cl atom is miss- 
ing in position 2 in the formula for 2- 
(2, 4, 5-trichlorophenoxy) propionic 
acid on p. 84... . The only indole bu- 
tyric acid used as a growth regulator is 
4 and not 2 (3-indole) butyric acid 
(A.C.S. nomenclature)... . 

J. M. F. LEAPER 

Consultant 

Agricultural Chemicals Division 
American Chemical Paint Co. 
Ambler, Pa. 


Chlorate Producers 


To THE Epitor: The magnitude of 
the task of assembling data for the 
most interesting three-part CW report 
on pesticides by Carl D. Fischer is tre- 
mendous. We thoroughly understand 
your statement, “It is impossible to 
guarantee perfection.” 

Perhaps it is well, however, to bring 
to your attention that in the tables of 
the third part (Nov. 17), on p. 92, 
under “Soil Sterilants,” and on p. 94, 
under “Defoliants,” the two largest 
manufacturers of sodium chlorate 
were omitted. These are Oldbury Divi- 
sion, Hooker Electrochemical Co. and 
Western Electrochemical Division of 
American Potash and Chemical Corp. 

The Oldbury Division of Hooker 
produces the product in large volume 
at both Niagara Falls and Columbus, 





CW welcomes expressions of 
opinion from readers. The only 
requirements: that they be perti- 
nent, as brief as possible. 


Address all correspondence to: 
H. C. E. Johnson, Chemical 
Week, 330 W. 42nd St., New 
York 36, N.Y. 
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HOW TO 
SNELL OUT 


ee ee eae ee 


SUCCESSFUL 


NEW PRODUCTS 


Here’s what you need to know to assure yourself of a successful new product: up-to-the- 
minute facts about competitive features, potential place in the market, production 
techniques and material costs. These are essential to your final decisions 
as to whether and when you develop a new product. How to deter- 


‘ 


mine these facts—how to “‘snell out” successful new products— 
is described in a brand new brochure, jam-packed with 
case histories, do’s and don’ts, and techniques for arriving at 
the right decisions. A copy of this valuable brochure is yours; 
simply write on your letterhead and ask for “How to Develop Successful New Products.” 
Address to: Foster D. Snell, Inc., Dept. K-1 , 29 West 15th St., New York 11, N. Y. 


No obligation. 


36 YEARS OF SUCCESSFUL NEW PRODUCT RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT 
NEW YORK, N. Y. © BALTIMORE, MD. * BAINBRIDGE, N. Y. ¢ BEVERLY HILLS, CALIF. 
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Excerpts From The Chemical Hall of FAME 


William 
Henry 
Perkin 


(1838 - 1907) 


Knighted in England in 1906 for his con- 
tributions to pure chemical research which 
included the discovery of the reaction de- 
pending on the condensation of aldehydes 
with fatty acids. 


By 1906, Foremost’s El] Dorado Division had 
been a prime supplier of coconut oil to 


American chemists and manufacturers for 
more than a decade. 


OPINION 


Miss., and we believe is acknowledged 

to be the leading producer by a sub- 

stantial margin. We believe that West- 

ern Electrochemical is the second larg- 
aes 

T. H. TRIMBLE 

Manager of Public Relations 

Hooker Electrochemical Co. 

Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


Polyamides Are Nontoxic 


To THE Epitor: We have read your 
article “Vying for Solder’s Jobs,” 
(Nov. 24). 

. . . You make the following state- 
ment: “The catalyst seems to be a 
major handicap of the epoxies now— 
most of them are polyamide harden- 
ers that are hazardous when in pro- 
longed contact with skin or when 
breathed for some time.” .. . 

We feel that this was a typograph- 
ical error and that you did not mean 
polyamide, but instead polyamine, We 
have spent a great deal of time and 
money advertising the nontoxic prop- 
erties of our Versamid polyamide 
resins... . 


WILLIAM F. MITCHELL 
General Mills, Inc. 


ATTY 


‘forEmosi F & : M E - 


ACIDS : METHYL } ESTERS 


OF COCONUT OIL 





Fatty Caprylic Eldhyco* Capric Lauric 
Acids Coconut Palmitic Myristic 





Methy| Caprylate Eldo18*  Caprate Laurate 
Coconate Myristate Caproate Palmitate 
Esters 


*T.M. Reg. 





For Example: ELDO LAURIC ACID 


96-99% pure. (Purest Lauric Acid com- 
mercially produced.) Readily available 
at an attractive price. Eldo’s high stand- 
ards give you a better, more uniform 


f e end product. 
For samples and specifications, write Dept. 


fOREMOST FOOD AND CHEMICAL COMPANY 


= 


P.O. Box 599, Oakland 4, Calif. 


In New York: In Detroit: 
H. Reisman Corp. _—sHarry Holland & Son, Inc. 


In Chicago: in Cincinnati: in Cleveland: 
M. B. Sweet Co. Howard Dock F. W. Kamin Co. 


Chemical Division 
Kankakee, III. 


Reader Mitchell is indeed right. It 
should have read “polyamine.”—Eb. 


No Help That Cheap 


To THE EpitTor: . . . With respect 
to the article titled “How Cheap 
Is Titanium” (Dec. 8, ’56, p. 62), I 
wonder where labor can be obtained 
for $1.07/hour. According to my in- 
terpretation of the figures given [in the 
table], this rate has been used in cal- 
culating the cost. I would appreciate 
clarification. 

ARTHUR L. SMITH 
Rohm & Haas Co. 
Bristol, Pa. 


Reader Smith detected an error in 
our story that even the Bureau of 
Mines, which checked it, failed to 
catch. During a mathematical lapse, 
an editor divided man-hours per pound 
into the hourly rate of $2.50 instead of 
multiplying the factors. The correct 
figure should be 37¢ per pound. 

The Bureau of Mines people in 
Boulder City probably failed to catch 
the error because the 16¢ per pound 
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News from 
National Carbon Company 


A Division of Union Carbide and Carbon Corporation - 30 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N.Y. 


Sales Offices: Atlanta, Chicago, Dallas, Kansas City, Los Angeles, New York, 
Pittsburgh, San Francisco. IN CANADA: Union Carbide Canada Limited, Toronto 





PROCESS EQUIPMENT 
BRIEFS 


New heat exchanger sizes 


A steady progression of unit capacities 
— in eight standard sizes having from 
17.7 to 162.2 sq. ft. of heat transfer 
surface — is now available from stock 
in “Karbate” impervious graphite 
heat exchangers, “Series 90A” and 
“Series 310A”. Units have inter- 
changeable end assemblies with choice 
of 1, 2, 3, 4 or 5 pass arrangements. 

For details on these popular, low- 
cost corrosion-resistant units, request 
Catalog Section No. S-6740. Data on 
larger “Karbate” impervious graphite 
shell and tube heat exchangers (up to 
3515 sq. ft.) are given by Catalog Sec- 
tion No. S-6800. 


Carload shipment of “Karbate” pumps 


Increasing use of “Karbate” impervi- 
ous graphite for transfer and circu- 
lating services is demonstrated by 
shipment of a carload of “Karbate” 
centrifugal pumps for use in rayon 
spin bath service. Here, where 15% 
H.SO, at 200°F. is handled, the use 
of “Karbate” pumps will eliminate 
possibility of metallic contamination. 


Packaging of “Karbate” pumps is 
convenient, too. Covered with vinyl 
film, each pump is securely anchored 
on a pallet and crated. Complete in- 
structions on installation and opera- 
tion are sent with each pump. For 
further information, ask for Catalog 
Section No. S-7250. 





Armored pipe has a tough shield of woven glass 
fibre, securely bonded to the ‘‘Karbate”’ impervious 
graphite pipe. Pipe is available in 1” through 4” x 


sizes (1.D.), up to nine feet in length, with 


plain ends or flange collars. 








New “KARBATE” Armored Piping 
Gives Extra Safety with Corrosives 


Greatly increased resistance to 
mechanical shock and strain is now a 
property of ““Karbate”’ impervious 
graphite pipe and fittings. The reason: 
a newly-developed external armoring 
of tough, woven glass-fibre securely 
bonded to the pipe itself. 

The most important result of this 
new idea in corrosion-resistant pip- 
ing is the increased safety it provides 
in the handling of hot or corrosive 
liquids. In addition to increasing the 
resistance of “Karbate” pipe to acci- 
dental breakage, the closely-woven 
glass-fabric armoring remains intact 
even if the pipe should happen to be 
broken, holding line pressure . . . pre- 
venting potentially dangerous gross 
leakage. 

Of course, this new line of “Karbate” 
armored pipe and fittings exhibits all 
the properties that have earned 
“Karbate” impervious graphite prod- 





Adsorption a basic step in processing 


Accumulated experience reveals that 
adsorption is a basic unit operation in 
chemical engineering technology. Its 
familiar applications include gas puri- 
fication, air conditioning, solvent re- 
covery and many other specialized 
uses. 

As a carrier of finely dispersed 
catalysts, the adsorbing agent plays 





another useful role. In addition, it can 
act as a catalyst itself—forcing a reac- 
tion in a desired direction by adsorb- 
ing one of the products. 

For a new booklet (Catalog Section 
S-6450) on the use of “Columbia” 
activated carbon in these applications, 
write National Carbon Company, 
1300 Lakeside Ave., Cleveland 14, O. 





ucts wide acceptance in the chemical 
process industries: outstanding corro- 
sion resistance . . . freedom from 
metallic contamination . . . resistance 
to thermal shock . . . ease of fabrica- 
tion and installation. 

For dimensions and other data on 
“Karbate” armored pipe and fittings, 
request Catalog Section No S-7005. 
Technical advice and assistance are 
also readily available. 














Armored fittings have cast iron housing which 
not only armors the impervious graphite body 
but isolates it from any tensile or flexural 
stresses resulting from misalignment, vibra- 
tion or expansion and contraction. Joint be- 
tween pipe and flange collar has high strength 
because glass fibre sheath extends well into 
collar counterbore. 


TIONAL 


TRADE-MARK 


The terms National, “‘N’’ and Shield Device, 
““Karbate’’ and “Columbia” are registered trade- 
marks of Union Carbide and Carbon Corporation. 

















Rare Earths on stream! 





























Rare Earths have remained rare only because of 
the exceptional technology required to process 
them. The best of this technology is everywhere 
evident in HEAVY MINERALS Co.’s shining new 
Chattanooga plant, now on stream. 


Using domestic ores from its own mines, HEAVY 
MINERALS produces the highest purity rare earths 
for American industry. 


Purified rare earths give new and exciting qual- 
ities to metals, glass, ceramics and illuminating 
materials. Their use is spreading to atomic energy 
and chemistry — in fact the rare earths constitute 
a new industrial frontier. 


HEAVY MINERALS supports its processing opera- 
tions with a vigorous research program. Its re- 
search and development personnel welcomes the 
chance to share its technology with rare earth 
users and potential users. 


Send for free informative booklet 


HEAVY MINERALS CO. 


OPINION 


figure that we published is the esti- 
mated labor cost for the ultimate com- 
mercial process.—ED. 


Distributors’ Mandate 


To THE Epitor: Reference is made 
to your article on mixed truckloads 
(Dec. 8). 

There is, of course, little question 
that the growing practice of shipping 
mixed carloads, especially of detergent 
raw materials, hurts some distributors, 
particularly the less aggressive firms. 
It may also be that the prime manu- 
facturers are not in favor of it, as you 
state, although I am inclined to pass 
that off as so much “lip service” to the 
distributing trade. But mixed carload 
and mixed truckload shipments are 
not the short-sighted gimmick of a few 
unscrupulous sales managers; they are 
actually an economic necessity for the 
small converter, and become more so 
every time freight rates go up. 

You mention in passing a freight 
saving of about $1.50 over LCL rates 
for a converter here in Atlanta (on 
phosphates and alkyl aryl sulfonates). 
On a single truckload of, say, 26,000 
lbs., that saving alone amounts to al- 
most $400; and to many a smaller con- 
verter, that figure is the difference be- 
tween staying competitive and folding 
up. That the direct factory-to-con- 
sumer route also results in generally 
lower distribution costs because of less 
handling, no warehousing expense, 
etc., is further reflected in the fact that 
factory prices are usually lower for 
TL shipments than for LCL orders, 
which amounts to an extra bonus— 
often badly needed. 

Nor is this the end of the story. A 
small converter who can use a mixed 
truck every month would have to buy, 
finance and stock 3-4 months’ [supply 
of] raw materials if he had to buy in 
solid trucks. He can very quickly fig- 
ure how much more this would cost 
him in square feet, in capital, in inter- 
est. Let me assure you if the prime 
manufacturers would not offer him 
this service, he would demand it until 
he would get it, and rightly so. 

Where does this leave the distribu- 
tors? It leaves them with the clear-cut 
mandate to concentrate on_ those 
phases of their business for which 
there will always be a need, and always 


RARE EARTH CHEMICALS ¢ THORIUM ¢ HEAVY MINERALS at justified premium price: LCL and 


spot deliveries, brokerage arrange- 


4000 NORTH HAWTHORNE STREET, CHATTANOOGA 8, TENN. Po 
ments, and, most of all, reliability and 


SALES OFFICE: 261 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK 16, N. Y. 
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INDUSTRY USES GLYCERINE AS: 


humectant 
solvent 
plasticizer 
lubricant 
sweetener 
anti-freeze 
preservative 
bodying agent 
intermediate 
vehicle 


softener 





emollient 


Keep pace with 





one of industry’s oldest 
and newest chemical products 





For years Glycerine has been one of industry’s most widely used commodities — with a versatility 
outclassing many so-called miracle products. Here is a practical guide to the properties that have 
made Glycerine so useful in the past and so important in much of today’s technology. 

This free booklet gives a description of Glycerine’s physical, chemical and physiological 
properties, and its applications in such fields as pharmaceuticals, toilet goods, foods, cellophane 
and alkyd resins. In these and literally hundreds of other specialties, nothing takes the place of 
Glycerine. 

For your free copy of this booklet, clip the coupon to your letterhead and mail to— 


° Glycerine Producers’ Association 
bd 3 j 295 Madison Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 
y C e rl fl e a i UJ C e rs PLEASE SEND ME A FREE COPY OF “’GLYCERINE PROPERTIES 
s % AND USES.” 
Association ieee i 
Company__._ 
Address. 


City 
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TOOTH SyYvsTEHM* 


FILL IT 


flexibility of service, which estab- 

lished them in the first place and 

which will always be needed by their 

customers as much as any cash saving 
on direct shipments. 

WILLIAM H. SACHs 

Consultant 

Atlanta, Ga. 


MEETINGS 


Society of Plastics Engineers, 13th an- 
nual technical conference, Sheraton- 
Jefferson Hotel, St. Louis, Jan. 16-18. 


a complete bulk materials 
handling system—aluminum, 
stainless or carbon steel 

bins plus filling and 
discharging equipment 


a 


Engineers Joint Council General As- 
sembly, Hotel Statler, New York, Jan. 
17-18. 


Stanford Research Institute, industrial 
economics conference. Theme: Imple- 
menting long-range company planning. 
Fairmont Hotel, San Francisco, Jan. 21- 
9? 


Assn. for Applied Solar Energy, solar 
furnace symposium, Hotel Westward Ho, 
Phoenix, Ariz., Jan. 20-22. 


STORE IT 


Compressed Gas Assn., Inc., 44th an- 
nual meeting, Waldorf-Astoria, New 
York, Jan. 21-23. 


Producers, annual convention, Waldorf- 
Astoria Hotel, New York, Jan. 23-25. 


Texas A&M College, 12th annual 
symposium on instrumentation for the 
process industries, College Station, Tex., 
Jan. 23-25. 


t 
DISCHARGE IT 


Chemical Buyers’ Group—National 
Assn. of Purchasing Agents, midwinter 
meetings, Western division, Congress 
Hotel, Chicago, Jan. 24; Eastern meet- 
ing, Hotel Commodore, New York, Jan. 
29. 


first... 


Industrial Security Institute, and Kana- 
wha Valley Industrial Emergency Plan- 
ning Council, first seminar on industrial 
mutual aid organization, Charleston, W. 
Va., Jan. 30-31. 


e To bring you a new, more efficient method of 
bulk materials handling 

e In number of installations 

e In sanitation 

e In flexibility 

e In compactness 

e In savings 

¢ To offer the CONTAINER CAR which simply 
and cheaply solves bulk delivery problems of 
off-rail users 

Want to know how Tote System fits your picture? 

Write for illustrated literature, or ask for a survey 

by Tote engineers. No obligation. 


American Society for Testing Materials, 
annual meeting, Benjamin Franklin 
Hotel, Philadelphia, Feb. 4-8. 


American Pharmaceutical Manufac- 
turers’ Assn., Central section meeting, 
Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chicago, Feb. 
11-13; Western section meeting, Am- 
bassador Hotel, Los Angeles, Feb. 18-19. 


Technical Assn. of the Pulp and Paper 
Industry, 42nd annual meeting, Hotel 
Commodore, New York, Feb. 18-21. 


American Institute of Mining, Metal- 
lurgical and Petroleum Engineers, Inc., 
annual meeting, Hotel Roosevelt and 
Jung, New Orleans, Feb. 24-28. 


TOTE SYSTEM, INC. 
*Tote and Tote System Reg. U'S. Pat. Off 


| 820 So. 7th, Beatrice, Nebraska 
| 


: Penn-Sheraton Hotel, Pittsburgh, Pa., 


a March 4-8. 


Pittsburgh Conference on Analytical 
Chemistry and Applied Spectroscopy, 
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AT 


é 


eae see 


The TRUBEK LABORATORIES Inc. ‘ 


INTERMEDIATES DIVISION 
EAST RUTHERFORD 
NEW JERSEY 


By-Product Refining 
by DISTILLATION... ineluding High 


ACETALDEHYDE AMMONIA 
ACETOPHENONE 

ACETYL CHLORIDE 

ANISIC ALDEHYDE 
ANISYL CHLORIDE 

ANISYL CYANIDE 


BENZALACETOPHENONE 
BENZHYDROL 
BENZHYDRYLAMINE 
BENZHYDRYL CHLORIDE 
BENZOPHENONE TECH. 
BENZYL ALCOHOL TECH. 
BENZYL CYANIDE 


n-CAPROIC ACID 
CAPRYLOYL CHLORIDE 
p-CHLORBENZHYDRYL CHLORIDE 


Jntermediates 


DIBENZYL ETHER 
DICYCLOHEXYL CARBINOL 
DICYCLOHEXYL KETONE 

p, p’-DIMETHOXYBENZOPHENONE 
DIPHENYL ACETONE (unsym) 
DIPHENYL METHANE 

ETHYL FORMATE 

ETHYL MALONIC ESTER 
ETHYL PHENYLACETATE 

beta IONONE 

ISOVALERIC ACID 

LAUROYL CHLORIDE 
p-METHOXY PHENYLACETIC ACID 
METHYL HEPTENONE 
METHYL PHENYLACETATE 
MYRISTOYL CHLORIDE 
PALMITOYL CHLORIDE 
PHENYLACETIC ACID 

beta PHENYLETHYLAMINE 
PHENYL PROPYL ALCOHOL 
PHENYL PROPYL CHLORIDE 
POTASSIUM PHENYLACETATE 
PROPIONYL CHLORIDE 
PROPIOPHENONE 

SODIUM PHENYLACETATE 
n-VALERIC ACID 

And Other Intermediates 


Send for new booklet 
which describes our 


Privigiz? 2). ie 22 
8 
‘ 


operation 


Temperature and High Vacuum... TRULAND 


co., INC. 


EAST RUTHER 
rendered on a toll basis — or the outright purchase of the NEW UEneSY, 


starting by-product. 

The facilities and experience of Truland may be employed 
advantageously for the economical upgrading and disposal 
of solvent mixtures and organic by-products. 

Our technically trained personnel are available to discuss 
the refining of any solvent mixture or organic by-product, 


Division of 

THE TRUBEK 
LABORATORIES 
incorporated 








CARBIDE will soon have another 


Ethanolamines unit on stream... 








CaRBIDE’Ss Seadrift, Texas plant will soon be pouring out ethanolamines 
to meet growing needs for acid gas absorbents and vital components of 
soluble oils, detergents, and soaps. This means that there will be two 
plants—South Charleston, West Virginia and Seadrift—supplying you 
with ethanolamines. 


You can share in this increased availability by checking with your 
CarBiDE Technical Representative now. 


AND cAaacoN Here are at least three ways you can benefit by choosing ‘CARBIDE’s 
ethanolamines today: 


CHEMICALS e You receive immediate delivery of mono-, di-, or triethanolamine—in 
'  aegaer the size shipment you need from the CarBipE warehouse in your area. 


e You profit through complete technical help from the world’s first— 
and leading—producer of ethanolamines. 
@ You don’t have to worry about continuous supply—especially with 
re 1 j Carpide’s plants drawing on a constant source of raw materials. 
Write today for your copy of the booklet “Nitrogen Compounds,” 
Carbide and Carbon Chemicals Company which discusses applications, physical properties, and specifications for 
A Division of CARBIDE’s ethanolamines. Address—Carbide and Carbon Chemicals Com- 
Urion Cabra ond Carbon Corporation pany, Room 308, Dept. H, 30 East 42nd Street, New York 17, New York. 


30 East 42nu Stree, i . 4 y . . . . . ee “WT: , . ’ 
peut USS New York 17, N. 1 In Canada: Carbide Chemicals Company, Division of Union Carbide Canada 


Limited, Montreal. 
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The long-delayed announcement of public sale of the government 
stock holdings in General Aniline & Film Corp. seemed only hours away 
as CW went to press. The announcement—which would be revealed by the 
filing of a registration statement with the Securities and Exchange Commis- 
sion by Attorney General Herbert Brownell—awaited only completion of 
minor details connected with the complicated transaction. 





It is expected the registration will cover about 80% of the GAF 
stock held by the government—a percentage which officials in Washington 
maintain is unaffected by any pending litigation seeking return of the seized 
assets. But the Justice Dept. move is certain to touch off another round of 
legal challenges by the Swiss holding company, Interhandel, and by other 
interested parties. 


Such complications could upset predictions by government ex- 
perts that sale of the stock could be completed about two months after 


filing of the registration statement with SEC. 
* 


Chemical companies in the Buffalo-Niagara Falls area which use 
25-cycle power got another jolt last week. Niagara Mohawk Power Corp. 
proposed 2%-10% boosts in rates on the 25-cycle power, claiming the 
“readjustment” is necessary because of the loss of 25-cycle generating 
capacity of the Schoelkopf hydroelectric station, which tumbled into the 
Niagara river last summer. 








The proposed rate boost is an obvious move to force installation 
by industry in the area of equipment using 60-cycle power—a move fought 
by much of the established industry there, including a dozen major electro- 
chemical processors. Ever since the collapse of the Schoelkopf generating 
plant, Niagara-Mohawk has urged its replacement with a 60-cycle plant 
as part of a general changeover to higher-cycle current. This has been 
resisted by a segment of local industry, since it would require prohibitive 
expenses for new equipment. 





The rate increase, estimated to bring some $7 million/year addi- 
tional to Niagara-Mohawk, must be approved by the New York Public 
Service Commission. Industries favoring the 25-cycle current have asked 
the Federal Power Commission to intervene in hearings. 


More Mexican sulfur’s in sight. Central Minera, S.A., the Mex- 
ican subsidiary of Texas International Sulphur Co. (Houston), will build 
a $3.5-million, 1,000-ton/day Frasch-type sulfur plant on its holdings on 
the Isthmus of Tehuantepec. 





A subsidiary of Fish Service Corp. (Houston), Fish Service de 
Mexico, S. A., will erect the plant, which is scheduled onstream in March, 
1958. 
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Land for expansion has been acquired by Stauffer and Du Pont. 
Stauffer purchased a 33.1-acre site near Ashtabula, O., for the construction 
of its titanium tetrachloride plant (CW Technology Newsletter, Nov. 10, 
’56). The plant, with estimated minimum capacity of 20-21,000 tons/year, 
will supply the tetrachloride for National Distillers Products Corp.’s tita- 
nium sponge producing works, and perhaps others, too. 





Du Pont added about 52 acres of land near Maysville, Ky., 
to its list of properties; although the land is for a new plant, Du Pont hasn’t 
yet said what it expects to manufacture there, or when it hopes to begin 
building. It has been acquiring properties near Maysville for over a year. 





Canadian chemical processors are already feeling the squeeze 
of the Canadian Pacific Railway strike. At Windsor, Nova Scotia, Canadian 
Gypsum Co. (subsidiary of U. S. Gypsum Co.) laid off 400 workers; in the 
Sudbury, Ontario, region, International Nickel Co. cut back its work force 
by over 650; in New Brunswick, St. George Pulp & Paper Co. furloughed 
150. 





Canadian Labor Congress officials are aiding efforts for strike 
settlement. But the Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen and Enginemen 
has not backed down from its stand against the railway’s proposal to reduce 
the number of firemen on its diesel locomotives—key point of the con- 
troversy, which culminated in a strike last Wednesday. 


Considerably more encouraging Canadian news is the word that 
a $20-million potash refinery will be built in Saskatchewan by Potash Co. 
of America’s Canadian subsidiary. It will be the first plant of this type in 
Canada, producing 1.5 million tons/year. The company has a site on 
Patience Lake about 10 miles east of Saskatoon, in the central part of 
Saskatchewan. 





Stearns-Rogers Mfg. Co. (Denver) will engineer the new mill, 
construction of which will be started in mid-’57 for October, ’58 comple- 
tion. Potash Co. already has a 900 foot shaft sunk toward the potash beds 
which lie at about 3,400 ft. below the surface. 

oo 

Velsicol Chemical Corp. (Chicago) will supply methyl parathion 
to cotton growers for the coming season. Velsicol, best known for its chlo- 
rinated insecticides (chlordane, endrin, heptachlor), will make phosphate 
insecticides at its Marshall, Ill., plant. The firm has several other phosphate 
insecticides under development, a spokesman told CW. 





A chemical man takes over a high political post this week in a 
state legislature (see also p. 21-22), as James Totman, vice president of 
Northern Chemical Industries, assumes the duties of majority leader of 
Maine’s House of Representatives. As a legislator, Totman has been par- 
ticularly active in highway safety programs. 
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SODIUM 
ALCOHOLATES 


you’re on the right road with sodium... 


You can make many versatile and high quality 
alcoholates from metallic sodium and alcohols. 

These chemical stepping stones—sodium methyl- 
ate, ethylate, isopropylate and long-chain alcoholates— 
perform many useful industrial functions. They speed 
the drying of vegetable oils in paints and varnishes. 


They improve the properties and consumer appeal of 


lard. They’re used in making sulfa drugs, vitamins, bar- 
biturates, dyes and as catalysts in transesterification. 

Our Fact Sheet on Alcoholates may suggest a way 
you can improve your particular product or process 
with these useful intermediates. For your copy, simply 


mail the coupon below. 


ETHYL CORPORATION 


for industry 


100 PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK 17,8. Y¥. - 


ATLANTA, BATON ROUGE, CHICAGO, DALLAS, DAYTON, DENVER, DETROIT, HOUSTON, 
KANSAS CITY, LOS ANGELES, NEW ORLEANS, PHILADELPHIA, PITTSBURGH, SALT LAKE CITY, 
SAN FRANCISCO, SEATTLE, TULSA, MEXICO CITY & (ETHYL CORP. OF CANADA LTD.), TORONTO 


ETHYL 


Please send me your 
Fact Sheet on 
Sodium Alcoholates. 
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for chemical companies 


You can literally order the space you need right out of 
stock when you build with Butler metal buildings. Butler 
pre-engineers so many sizes and shapes that your building 
project is half complete the minute you sign the order. 
Warehouses, processing plants, instrument and compres- 
sor shelters, maintenance shops— even laboratories and 
offices are economical to build using this modern line of Get the details about “packaged space” from your local 
buildings for the basic structures. Butler Builder. He’s listed under “Buildings” in the yel- 
Fast assembly of factory-made parts gives you the low pages of your phone book. Or write us. 
space you need weeks to months sooner than is possible 
with conventional construction. You save construction 
costs also. An experienced nationwide builder organiza- 
tion is at your service to handle the whole construction 
job—from foundation to interior finishing. 
In Butler buildings, you get features that have made 
Butler the leading name in pre-engineered structures ... 
die-formed cover panels that stay weather-tight ... clear- 


span interiors with maximum usable space . . .“built-in” 
provision for expansion. And, you get advantages that 
only metal construction can provide—fire-safety, low 
maintenance, extra strength and durability. You'll find 
Butler buildings are easy to insulate, ventilate and cus- 
tomize in appearance with architectural treatment. 


Ey pags” 
BUTLER MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


7459 East 13th Street, Kansas City 26, Missouri 
Manufacturers of Buildings + Oil Equip t * Farm Equip t 
Dry Cl s Equip t « Outdoor Advertising Equipment 
Custom Fabrication : . , , ; 
Sales offices in Los Angeles, Richmond, Calif. * Houston, Tex. * Birmingham, Ala. Butler’s clear span interior — no posts, no trusses — and straight side- 


Atlanta, Ga. * Minneapolis, Minn. * Chicago, III. * Detroit, Mich. * Cleveland, Ohio walls provide maximum usable space. Translucent Lite * Panls in 
Syracuse and New York City, N.Y. * Washington, D.C. © Burlington, Ont., Canada insulated roof flood interior with light, cut illuminating costs. 
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State Groups Ponder New Laws 


While chemical process management 
last week was rolling up its sleeves for 
the year ahead, state legislators were 
gathering at their respective capitals 
to initiate programs that could have 
marked effect on chemical business. 

The Outlook: Lawmakers convene 
in 45 states* in 1957. And as a CW 
survey shows, chemical management 
can expect important action in three 
broad areas of legislative effort: 

e Heavier taxes, as state and local 
governments seek additional revenue. 

@ More definitive laws dealing with 
water—involving pollution control, de- 
velopment and conservation. 

e Increased concentration on state 
labor legislation. Laws involving “right- 
to-work,” labor relations, and union 


*Exceptions: Kentucky, Mississippi, and Vir- 
ginia. 


welfare funds are up in many states. 

Taxes: Though more than half the 
states have been conducting studies to 
achieve a more equitable distribution 
of tax burdens, many have made tax 
studies with an eye toward finding 
places to dig up additional revenue. 
Sources most likely to be heavily used 
for more revenue are corporate and 
personal incomes, and general and 
specific sales. 

Water: Many states will be consider- 
ing proposals for basic changes in state 
policy governing the use of water re- 
sources. Also high on the list of things 
to be studied are measures to curb 
pollution and proposals to facilitate the 
financing of municipal sewage treat- 
ment plants, either through liberalized 
local borrowing requirements or 
through some form of direct state aid. 


Port development projects, too, will 
be pushed—especially those along the 
St. Lawrence Seaway. 

Labor: Widespread attention will be 
given this year to laws regulating so- 
called “open shop” and “closed shop” 
work agreements. “Right-to-work” laws 
are currently effective in 17 states,t 
but Louisiana’s repeal of its law in 
1956 is deemed by many to be the 
harbinger of violent battles in a num- 
ber of other states. And fights are ex- 
pected in states such as Maryland, 
where such a law is only proposed. 

Other proposals will be directed to- 
ward providing new labor relations 
acts and to regulate union welfare 
funds. 


tAlabama, Arizona, Arkansas, Florida, Georgia, 
Iowa, Mississippi, Nebraska, Nevada, North 
Carolina, North Dakota, South Carolina, South 
Dakota, Tennessee, Texas, Utah, Virginia. 
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Key Chemical States: In addition to 
general legislative aims outlined (p. 
21), a number of states that are im- 
portant chemical centers have statu- 
tory projects docketed which may well 
set patterns for others. 

California—An $11.3 billion plan 
and enabling legislation are proposed 
to carry water development and control 
measures from the study stage into the 
actual construction stage. Top goal: 
further development of the Feather 
River to bring water from northern 
California to the southern part of the 
state. 

Illinois—Faced with a budget deficit 
in 1957 of $300 million, Illinois solons 
seek new sources of additional income. 
Upcoming court tests may force new 
legislation to integrate supplemental 
unemployment benefit plans with state 
unemployment compensation. 

Michigan—Legislators will probably 
hear the relative merits of two plans 
for tapping Lake Huron to bring some 
500 million gal./day of water to east- 
ern Michigan. 

New Jersey—Proposals to set up a 
“much needed” labor relations act are 
on the docket, as are sweeping changes 
in tax laws to provide standard and 
equalized property valuation assess- 
ment for tax purposes. 

New York—cChanges in labor laws 
to prevent employers denying jobs 
solely on the basis of age will be con- 
sidered along with proposals to make 
healthy liberalizations in state work- 
men’s compensation laws. 

Ohio—Legislators may schedule 
hearings and enact a code governing 
use of natural water resources. Action 
on proposals to allow the state to 
seize and operate such strike-bound 
utilities as power companies will pro- 
vide a hot battle. 

Pennsylvania—A study committee 
will recommend broadening of the 
present sales tax and imposition of 
several new ones. Plans for rehabilita- 
tion of injured workers will be studied. 

Texas—In spite of a state budget 
surplus, legislators are looking for new 
revenue sources; in addition, they will 
be asked to provide $10 million/ year 
for water storage facilities at dams 
that will be built by the Federal gov- 
ernment. 

West Virginia—Congressmen will 
act on a bill to establish a state agency 
to aid small communities in efforts to 
bring industry to the state. A develop- 
ment credit corporation would dis- 
tribute funds to local agencies. 
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Results of Senate Stock Study 


@ Institutional investors’ impact on the 
stock market was “much greater on the demand 
than on the supply side of common stock transac- 
tions. To that extent they contributed to the rise 


of stock prices.” 
@ “Not only did 


institutions trade in a 


limited number of issues, but these issues tended 
to be in the forefront of market activity and of the 


upward swing in prices.” 


@ Division of opinion “among the institu- 
tional groups may have contributed to Union 
Carbide manifesting a 
price.” 


relatively mild rise in 


@ “The institutional investor showed little 
interest in acquiring Du Pont during most of the 


stock-market rise.”’ 


New View on 


Common stocks of chemical process 
firms are among those deemed to be 
“significantly affected” by the stock- 
buying habits of institutional investors. 

This point, and many others, are 
made in a just-published Senate Bank- 
ing Committee report on “Institu- 
tional Investors and the Stock Mar- 
ket.” And process industry men, turn- 
ing more toward equity financing 
(CW, Sept. 1, p. 30), are wondering 
whether their stocks are inflated from 
volume buying by institutions. Al- 
ready, Wall St. banking houses are 
beginning to shy from over-valued 
chemical stocks that are failing to 
show the earnings they turned in 
during the great 1953-55 bull-market 
(CW, Dec. B, p. 21). 

The Key Twenty-five: The commit- 
tee staff concerned themselves with 
the stock purchases of some 210 “in- 
stitutional” investors such as mutual 
funds, corrorate pension funds, insur- 
ance companies, and bank-managed 
trust funds. They also selected for 
study some 25 stocks, concentrated 
on their movement from Jan. °53 
to Oct. ’55 and compared their move- 
ment to that of the stock market as 
a whole. 

Their conclusion: The institutional 
investors played a “significant” part 
in promoting the stock market boom 


Stock Prices 


of the period. Moreover, because they 
concentrated on a relatively small 
group of stocks, they tended to ac- 
celerate the rise. 

Chemical Quartet: How did chem- 
ical process company stocks fare dur- 
ing the period studied? The report’s 
lengthy analysis of four companies, 
Du Pont, Union Carbide, Standard 
Oil of California and Standard Oil 
‘of New Jersey, provides no single 
answer. 

In the case of Du Pont, the re- 
searchers found that all the groups, 
with the exception of corporate pen- 
sion investors, “appeared to find the 
soaring price of Du Pont in 1954 
and 1955 as ground for sharply cur- 
tailed activity’—i.e., they cut their 
buying. 

In contrast, the report finds, in- 
stitutional trading in Union Carbide 
continued at quite a stable level over 
the 34 months covered in the study. 
It points out that one possible in- 
fluence making for greater continuity 
was that the price of Carbide moved 
up at a rate only half that of Du 
Pont. Since there was considerable 
division of opinion among the in- 
vestors over the value of the stock, 
the report concludes that such differ- 
ences may have “had some restrain- 
ing influence on the rise of price.” 
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Tin, and Tungsten Too 


The long-awaited sale of the govern- 
ment’s Texas City tin smelter was ar- 
ranged last week. Wah Chang Corp., 
one of the largest tungsten smelters 
in the U.S., agreed to buy the 15-year- 
old plant for a base price of $1.35 
raillion. 

The company hopes to make the 
Texas City tin smelting operation 
—long a money-losing proposition— 
a profitable one by partially converting 
the plant to manufacture of tungsten 
metal. 

The acquisition will cost Wah Chang 
$135,000 initially; the rest of the price 
is to be paid off in ten equal yearly in- 
stallments, plus 4% interest. Under 
terms of the sale the government will 
share in the plant’s profits, and under 
this arrangement the company may 
have to put up as much as an additional 
$2 million, depending upon how suc- 
cessfully it’s able to run the plant. 

The government’s original invest- 
ment in the smelter amounted to $13 
million. However, after deducting 
depreciation allowances, the smelter 
is now carried on the books at about 
$5 million. Through its profit-sharing 
plan with Wah Chang, the govern- 
ment hopes to recoup most of this 
present book value. 

The flant, only one of its kind in 
the U.S. and the only tin smelter of 
any size in the Western Hemisphere, 
was started up in 1941 by the USS. 
government to offset this country’s 
dependence on Malaya for tin imports. 
It’s been a money-loser ever since. 

A Wah Chang spokesman said the 
plant “operated as a tin smelter ex- 
clusively was an economic failure be- 
fore, and probably would be again.” 
Therefore, the company, while it will 
still turn out tin—in greatly reduced 
amounts—will concentrate on manu- 
facturing tungsten. 

Another company official indicated 
that even though much conversion was 
necessary, Wah Chang could probably 
have the plant on-line before the end 
of ’°57. Several company engineers are 
now studying equipment and con- 
struction needs. 

Wah Chang won't officially take 
over until February 1, when the present 
government operator, Tin Processing 
Corp., a subsidiary of the Dutch- 
owned N. V. Billiton Co., is scheduled 


to close it down. The smelter, accord- 
ing to present plans, won't reopen 
until all new equipment i: installed. 

Wah Chang is already well known 
for its mining and refining of tungsten. 
Incorporated in New York state in 
1916, the company makes tungsten 
powder, wire and rods for the auto- 
mobile, electronics and die-making 
industries. It also is in the zirconium 
business, having recently acquired a 
plant in Albany, Ore. (CW, Sept. 8, 
’56, p. 43). 


Florida Gets its Gas 


Florida will get its natural gas pipe- 
line. The long awaited, much disputed 
Texas-to-Florida project has been con- 
ditionally approved by the Federal 
Power Commission. 

The most important of such con- 
ditions requires Houston Texas Gas 
& Oil Corp. and Coastal Transmission 
Corp., joint builders of the line, to 
submit financing plans and new rate 
scales to the commission for approval. 

The new rates will mean higher- 
priced gas to two Florida power com- 
panies (Florida Power & Light Co. 
and Florida Power Corp.) who are 
committed to use 60% of the 250- 
million-cu.-ft./day supply. It doesn’t 
necessarily mean higher rates for the 
nine chemical processing plants that 
seem likely to be seeking a portion of 
the remaining 100 million c.f.d. the 
line will transport. 

As things stand now, the gas will 
be sold with a price established on a 
Btu basis rather than by volume (CW, 
Dec. 1, ’56, p. 21). Chemical com- 
panies with Florida interests are still 
hoping this will be changed to allow 
economic use of the gas as a raw 
material supply source rather than as 
as a fuel. 

The companies’ proposal, now 
cleared by FP, calls for Coastal to 
build a line from Texas to the 
Mississippi River at a cost of about 
$55 million. At the Mississippi, this 
pipeline will connect with one to be 
built by Houtex, which will carry the 
gas all the way to a point south of 
Miami, Fla. Houtex will spend about 
$94 million completing its part of the 
project, which is scheduled to be sup- 
plying gas by mid-’58. 
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Chief Banker 


New chairman of the Federal 
Reserve Bank of New York for 
1957 is John E. Bierwirth, 61-year- 
old president of National Distillers 
Products Corp. The board of Gov- 
ernors of the Federal Reserve 
System confirmed his appointment 
last week as the term of former 
chairman Jay E. Crane ended. 

Brooklyn-born Bierwirth, a di- 
rector of the New York bank since 
1953, takes on a job of broad sig- 
nificance to chemical process in- 
dustry executives—as to manage- 
ment in general. As chairman of the 
New York “Fed,” most important 
of the 12 reserve banks, his views, 
expressed in banking policy, on 
“loose” or “tight” money and on 
corporate credit are bound to affect 
expansion and capital spending 
programs scheduled to materialize 
in °S7. 

Bierwirth looks kindly on cur- 
rent credit policies: “I think just 
about everyone has gone along with 
it so far. There have been some ob- 
jections . . . but most people feel 
it’s a good thing. Some pretty am- 
bitious expansion programs were 
mapped out last year—too ambi- 
tious in many cases. And something 
like [tight money] was needed to 
keep them at a realistic level.” 

Bierwirth figures that ’57 may 
see some loosening of nation’s 
purse strings. “Of course,” he adds 
“we'll try to make the credit policy 
fit business conditions.” 
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Washington Angles » 


» Chemical makers who plan up-to-$5 million 
expansions at a single location may obtain some 
sort of government tax help after all, even if ap- 
plications for such tax write-offs had previously 
been turned down. 

That's the hope which was offered by the 
Office of Defense Mobilization last week in inter- 
preting an earlier directive. Affected are applica- 
tions for write-offs on plants costing $5 million or 
less that had been turned down because the pro- 
posed plant locations were too close to prime 
wartime bomb targets. 

ODM said it would reconsider such applica- 
tions, even if the expansion goal for the product 
covered had later been filled and the goal closed. 

In a case that involved an unspecified petro- 
chemical facility, however, ODM closed one pos- 
sible “loophole” in its directive. It said it won't let 
a firm get write-offs by filing separately on two or 
more projects at the same location—if the combined 
total exceeds $5 million. The rule applies, says 
ODM, even though (as in this case) the company 
had originally filed separate applications—appli- 
cations that ODM itself then lumped together. 

In this case, ODM refused to allow the com- 
pany to reapply for even one of the two projects 


involved—although each of the separate applica- 
tions was for an amount less than $5 million. 


»> New appointments to two posts in the Health, 
Education and Welfare Dept. will come up for 
Senate confirmation soon—and both appointees 
will have a voice in Administration policies that 
affect chemical makers. Elliott Lee Richardson, a 
Boston lawyer, was named Asst. HEW Secy. to 
handle legislation—including such matters in 
HEW’'s jurisdiction as the chemical food additives 
bill. 

And, HEW Secy. Marion Folsom chose Dr. 
Aims C. McGuinness of Philadelphia as a special 
assistant to advise him on medical affairs. He'll 
work on health insurance proposals—keep tabs on 
various medical programs. 


» A nationwide search for foods canned before 
1945 has been started by the canning industry. 
The effort is part of a new program launched by 
the Food and Drug Administration to learn what, 
it any, changes in radioactivity in the nation's food 
supply can be traced to weapons-testing and other 
uses of atomic energy. 

FDA wants to test the naturally occurring 
“background radiation’’ of the pre-1945 packs to 
obtain a base for future radiation measurements. 

Next step: the continuous monitoring of newly 
packed foods from various sections of the country. 





EXPANSION 


Sodium Chlorate: Hooker Electro- 
chemical Co. is now blueprinting a 
$1-million expansion of its Columbus, 
Miss., sodium chlorate plant. Proposed 
installations would boost the plant’s 
annual output from 17,000 to 22,000 
tons. 

a 

Chlorine/Caustic: Allied’s Solvay 
Division plant in Brunswick, Ga., will 
be doubled in capacity this year at a 
cost of about $10 million. 

® 

Ammonia: Quebec Ammonia Co., 
Ltd., will build a $9-million ammonia 
plant near Brockville, Ont. 

* 

Polyethylene: Carbide Chemicals 
Co., a division of Union Carbide 
Canada, Ltd., will double the poly- 
ethylene and ethylene glycol capac- 
ities Originally planned for its Montreal 
East plant. The Canadian unit, abuild- 
ing since early ’55, is scheduled to be 
onstream by this spring. 

e Visking, Ltd., whose U.S. parent 
is now a wholly owned Union Carbide 
subsidiary (CW Business Newsletter, 
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Dec. 29, ’56) will build a $500,000 
polyethylene film-making plant at Fort 
Gary, Winnipeg, Man. 


COMPANIES 


Anaconda Co. directors have ap- 
proved a new issue of stock to be 
offered to present stockholders. Ana- 
conda will use proceeds from the sale, 
terms of which haven’t yet been re- 
vealed, to help finance its $100-million 
spending program for ’57. 

e 

Riegel Paper Corp. stockholders 
have okayed a plan to acquire Nor- 
man Lumber Co. (Norman, N.C.). 
The proposal calls for an exchange 
of 109,467 Riegel common shares 
for all the 1,880 outstanding shares 
of Norman. 

e 

Allied Laboratories Inc. (Kansas 
City) has purchased all the outstand- 
ing stock of E. B. Shuttleworth, Ltd., 
Canadian pharmaceutical firm. Terms 
were not disclosed. 

® 

The merger of Heyden Chemical 

Corp. and Newport Industries became 


Official last week after stockholders of 
both companies had approved the 
move. Terms call for one and one- 
half shares of Heyden to be exchanged 
for each share of Newport common 
stock. Name of the new company: 
Heyden Newport Chemical Corp. 


FOREIGN 


Glass/ India: The Indian government 
has broken off negotiations with the 
Japanese firm K. K. Kogaku for a 
$3.6-million optical glass plant slated 
to be built near Calcutta. Instead, 
New Delhi officials are studying an 
offer from the Soviet government for 
financing the state-owned plant. Rea- 
son for the switch: the Japanese 
firm’s inability to provide long-term 
credit. 


e 

Potash/Italy: Rome has now official- 
ly confirmed the existence of new 
potash beds in Sicily. Latest find to be 
reported is a 25-million-ton bed of 
kainite at Boasco, near Serra di Falco. 
Earlier, beds of scheelite and carnallite 
were discovered in Villapriolo and 
Salinella. 
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This 19th century method of sort- 
ing fruit was a crude attempt at 
quality control. Today modern sci- 
entific instruments provide uniform 
quality of products from lot-to-lot. 
(Print from Bettman Archive) 











High-quality U.S.P. synthetic phenol is always available from Hercules’ 
modern plant at Gibbstown, New Jersey. An intricate quality control 
system helps assure the uniformity of this product every step of the way. 

And Hercules’ distribution methods have kept pace with the times. 
Prompt shipment in tank cars, tank trucks, or drums is available. We'll be 
glad to discuss how tank truck deliveries in molten form can save you money. 


Oxychemicals Division 
Naval Stores Department 


HERCULES | HERCULES POWDER, COMPANY 


992 Market Street, Wilmington 99, Del. 
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Rearranging FATS? Use HARSHAW 
Sodium Methylate Powder 


Packaged in air tight steel drums of 10, 25, 50 and 200 pounds net 


Free Flowing white Sensitive to air and moisture 
hygroscopic powder Packs 4.2 pounds per gallon 


Formula NaOCH3 Formula Weight 54.03 


CHEMICAL ANALYSIS PHYSICAL PROPERTIES 
Sodium Methylate. . .97.5% Fine white powder — over 75% 
Sodium Hydroxide. . . 0.5 through 150 mesh—less than 1% 
Sodium Carbonate. . . 1.2 on 10 mesh 
Sodium Formate. . . . 0.3 a d 
Methensl Gree). . . . OS Bulking a ... about 4 Ibs. 
Soluble in Alcohols, Fats, and Esters tithe cioiaga 
Decomposed violently by water Melting Point: none... decomposes 
Standard 95.0% min. in air above 260°F 

Also Available 
HARSHAW SODIUM METHYLATE LIQUID 


Packaged in Steel Drums 425 pounds net 
25% solution of sodium methylate in methanol 
Analysis: Sodium Methylate Content... 25% minimum 


Physical Properties: slightly cloudy to clear solution 

Bulking Density . . . about 7 Ibs. per gallon 

Initial Boiling Point . . . 188°F for 25% 

Flash Point (Cleveland Open Cup) .. . 85-90°F 

Flash Point (Closed Cup) . . . 80°F 

Crystallization Temperature . . . 30°F after equilibrium 

STABILITY 

Horshaw sodium methylate, both in powder and solution form, is stable in the sealed con- 
tainers. Exposure to air will cause progressive decomposition— rapidly for the powder, 
more slowly for the solution. 


Harshaw warehouses are geographically located and amply 
stocked to ship your orders without delay. If you have a problem 
our technical service men will work with you toward its solution. 


Hydrogenating 
Vegetable Oils? Use HARSHAW 
Rufert Nickel Catalyst Flakes 


Ideally combining the four “musts” required by oil hydrogenators— 


1. Uniform, predictable behavior. 3. Strong, rugged activity even at 
2. High selectivity over a wide low temperatures and pressures. 
range. 4. Excellent filterability 


This versatility makes Rufert the ideal catalyst for selective hydrogenation of refined 
edible oils over wide ranges, and for hardening of commercial inedible oils and fatty 
acids—vegetable, animal and marine. 


Contact Harshaw for more information. Please call or write today. 


THE HARSHAW CHEMICAL CO. 
1945 East 97th Street ¢ Cleveland 6, Ohio 


Chicago 32, Ill. e Cincinnati 13, Ohio e Cleveland 6, Ohio «¢ Houston 11, Texas 
Los Angeles 22, Calif. « Detroit 28, Mich. * Philadelphia 48, Penna. ¢ Pittsburgh 22, Penna. 
Hastings-On-Hudson 6, N. Y. 
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Dividends from chemical stocks are high: 


total amount paid is fourth largest among U.S. industries 


et Ripe 











Utilities Petroleum, 


natural gas 
*Common and preferred stock. ; 


ODAY, 1,071 companies represent- 

ing 27 industries have stock listed 
on the New York Exchange. These 
companies paid $8.2 billion in dividends 
during *56—an all-time high. Chemical 
industry paid $937 million, was fourth 
in the line-up of securities paying the 





Automobile Chemical Steel, iron 


Source: New York Stock Exchange. 


highest dividends. Top three: utilities, 
petroleum and natural gas, automobile 
stocks; in fifth place, steel and iron. The 
chemical industry forged ahead to second 
place in percent of net income paid as 
dividends (59.3%), was surpassed only 
by utilities (69.3%). 
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SY’ NTHETIC SHOE SOLES STEP UPWARD 


=-1 00o— 


—90— 


= 


a 0. 


Synthetic soles 








1950 ‘51 *52 
_ Source: National Shoe Manufacturers Assn. 


HOE output over the last decade has 

remained, more or less, on an even 
keel—500 million pairs/year. But mate- 
rials used in shoe manufacture have 
undergone radical changes. Example: in 
46, only 20% of all shoes were made 
with synthetic soles; today, the figure is 


(est) 


more than 65%. Aside from butadiene- 
styrene copolymers, chemicals used to 
make synthetic soles include zinc 
oxide, hydrated calcium silicate, benzo- 
thiazole disulfide, stearic acid, etc. The 
switch to synthetics, however, is leveling 
off. 





BUSINESS INDICATORS 







































































WEEKLY 


Chemical Week Output Index (1947-49100) 





Latest Preceding 
Week Week 


183.0 183.0 





Chemical Week Wholesale Price Index (1947100) .. 106.9 106.9 


Stock Price Index of 11 Chemical Companies 


(Standard & Poor’s Corp.) 


MONTHLY 
Foreign Trade 


EXPORTS 


435.0 443.9 


IMPORTS 


(million dollars) Latest Preceding Latest Preceding 


Month Month 


Month Month 





Chemicals, total 
Coal-tar products 
Industrial chemicals .... 





22.1 18.7 
4.4 3.8 
7.6 6.3 
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Canco’s sensational new 


NON-DRIP CAN 


now available for. sos 





DISINFECTANTS, CLEANERS, LUBRICATING ADDITIVES, 
INSECTICIDES, DETERGENTS, POLISH, WAX AND 
HUNDREDS OF OTHER SPECIALTIES | 


POURS FREELY! 
WON'T DRIP! 


CLINCHED NOZZLE! 
FULL DECORATIO 


—ON TOP! 
—ON SIDES! 


Use it to give new sales life to an old product... 
or to get a new one off with a big head start! 


It’s another ‘first’? from Canco—a can with a com- 
pletely dripless nozzle. It pours freely, instantly, yet it 
won’t drip a drop when the can is righted. But-that’s 
not all! 


This new can takes full decoration all the way around 
and on the top, thanks to Canco’s special side-seam and 
top construction. It’s quick, easy, and economical to 
fill... it’s lighter, handier, unbreakable, too. In short, 
it’s packed with features that you, your dealers, and 
your customers will like. 


If you manufacture or distribute one of the specialties 
listed above or one like it, find out now how this new 
Non-Drip Can will help broaden your market, in- 
crease vour sales. Contact your nearby Canco repre- 
sentative today. 


AMERICAN CAN COMPANY 


NEW YORK + CHICAGO + SAN FRANCISCO 
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look. <. ts FIANGCK 


Sci really fall for your packaging materials if 
you use TITANOX titanium dioxide white pigments 
to increase visibility, contrast and recognition value. 
For any product that needs a white pigment— whether 
plastics, rubber, paint, ceramics, leather or paper— 
TITANOX is your assurance of consistently 


fine results and uniformly high quality. 


Titanium Pigment Corporation (subsidiary of 
National Lead Company), 111 Broadway, 
New York 6, N. Y.; Atlanta 5; Boston 6; 
Chicago 3; Cleveland 15; Houston 2; 

Los Angeles 22; Philadelphia 3; 

Pittsburgh 12; Portland 14, Ore.; 

San Francisco 7. In Canada: 

Canadian Titanium Pigments Limited, 


Montreal 2; Toronto 1. 


TITANOX is a registered trademark for titanium 
pigments sold by Titanium Pigment Corporation. 
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ADMINISTRATION 


New Industrial Insurance Plan 
Brings Simplification Savings 


PROPERTY COVERED: 


Buildings and fixtures 
Improvements and alterations 
Equipment and machinery 
Finished stock wherever located 


COVERED: 


Fire and lightning 
Windstorm and hail 
Certain explosions 


Falling objects 


Riots and civil commotion 


Sprinkler leakage 


Vandalism 
Burglary 


SAVINGS POSSIBLE: 


@® Up to 15% of premium, depending on 
amount of “premium subject to credit.” 

Up to 28% of premium, depending on 
number of locations and proportion of 

total value concentrated at any one 


location. 


Insurance Will Cost Less 


A new industrial insurance policy 
plan that could help most large and 
medium-size chemical companies to 
streamline insurance operations and 
save up to 43% on certain premiums 
is now being considered by state in- 
surance Officials throughout the nation. 

The plan—known as the Industrial 
Property Policy Program—was drawn 
up after an intensive 18-month study 
by the Interbureau Insurance Advisory 
Group (New York), which is spon- 
sored by some 150 capital-stock in- 
surance companies. The plan has al- 
ready been endorsed by two country- 
wide insurance industry groups; full 
approval by states is expected soon. 


When these policies become gener- 
ally available—possibly within a mat- 
ter of months — a _ multilocation 
chemical company will be able to buy 
a single policy covering virtually all 
property loss risks at each of its lo- 
cations. Equivalent coverage now re- 
quires at least three policies at each 
location. And except through purchase 
of three- or five-year term insurance. 
no substantial discount credits can be 
obtained on purchasing such individual 
policies for each of many locations. 

Double Discount System: Under the 
proposed plan, normal premiums— 
roughly corresponding to present cost 
of equivalent coverage—would be 
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scaled down by two credit factors. 
The first credit would depend on size 
of the premium and would range up 
to 15% of that portion of the gross 
premium in excess of $1,000. The 
second credit would be based on the 
number and relative size of the in- 
dustrial facilities covered by any one 
policy. This second credit factor ranges 
from 2% on a policy covering 5 to 
10 locations (with 51% or more of 
total property value concentrated at 
one of the sites) up to a maximum of 
28% on 36 or more locations with no 
more than 20% of total value at any 
one facility. Both credits con- 
ditioned on fire losses being kept be- 
low a certain level. Total credit for 
insurance on buildings and machinery 
would be limited to 15%. 

First part of the new type of policy 
would be an industrial property form 
made out on either a reporting full- 
insurance-to-value basis, or on a 
nonreporting coinsurance basis. This 
would cover machinery and similar 
property, buildings and fixtures, in- 
suring against damages from fire and 
lightning, windstorm and hail, riot and 
civil commotion, aircraft and vehicles, 
falling objects, smoke, vandalism, 
weight of snow and ice, sprinkler leak- 
age and burglary. If the reporting 
form is used, the manufacturer would 
give the insurance company semi- 
annual reports on value of stock, ma- 
chinery, other personal property, 
buildings and improvements at each 
location; and monthly reports on total 
value at all locations. 

In addition, a processor or manu- 
facturer would be able to buy a 
Special Personal Property Endorse- 
ment providing “all risk’’ coverage on: 

e Finished stock wherever located. 
This would include chemical materials 
in transit or in storage. 

e Other personal property, such as 
raw materials. 

e Manufacturer's “use interest” in 
improvements and betterments on 
property owned by other concerns. 

What does the plan mean to chem- 
ical process firms? Just this: however 
a firm now meets its insurance needs 
—through use of its own reserves, by 
using a large number of individual 
insurance policies or via other insur- 
ance techniques—a thorough reap- 
praisal of its property insurance 
program may well be in order. 


are 





ADMINISTRATION 





ventions. 





® Law should let Commerce Dept. establish 
scientific facts in patent litigations. 


PATENT SYSTEM CHANGES | 
PROPOSED BY VANNEVAR BUSH 


® Patent Office should employ a larger staff and make wide use of computers to facil- 
itate search for prior art. 


® Description of invention should be published prior to patent issuance to provide 
opportunity for others to challenge the invention. 


® Congress should legislate specific and restrictive criteria for determining new in- 


@ In certain cases involving restriction of trade, patent owners should be forced to 
license patents at reasonable royalties. 


administrative tribunals 


to rule on 








Harder to Get, Harder to Invalidate 


U.S. chemical process companies 
may find future patents harder to come 
by, but—once issued—tess likely to be 
challenged. 

These are changes—already sug- 
gested by one expert—that could be 
recommended as a result of a Con- 
gressional investigation of U.S. patent 
laws and their administration. 

The Senate Judiciary Subcommittee 
on Patents, Trademarks and Copy- 
rights—headed by Sen. Joseph O’- 
Mahoney (D., Wyo.)—has received 
the first of a score of reports prepared 
by outside experts for use in hear- 
ings scheduled later this year. The 
hearings will consider whether new 
legislation is needed to bring the 
patent laws—scarcely changed in 
nearly a century—up to date. 

The First Report: Vannevar Bush, 
the retired president of the Carnegie 
Institution of Washington, wrote the 
first report—a 30-page document 
titled “Some Proposals for Improv- 
ing the Patent System.” 

The noted scientific administrator 
and governmental advisor concedes 
“recent tendencies” have largely un- 
dermiaed confidence in the patent 
system. But Bush would be moderate 
in his changes in the patent law. He 
is as impatient with those who would 
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junk the present patent system as 
he is with others who have been 
inclined to accept the status quo. 

Bush recommends to the _ sub- 
committee a number of specific 
changes he feels will help simplify 
the complex patent law and better 
adapt it to the needs of inventors, 
businessmen and consumers. His main 
proposals: 

e Reduce the number of patents 
involved in litigation by establishing, 
at an earlier time, whether or not 
there is “prior art” on the subject. 
This could be done, Bush feels, by 
providing larger funds for the patent 
office staff, and by making wide use 
of computer devices to help examiners 
in their search through document 
files—a search carried out to make 
sure an application covers a new, 
previously unpatented invention. This 
mechanization, Bush writes, should 
cover published technical and trade 
journals as well as previous patents. 

e Give third parties an opportunity 
to oppose issuance of a patent before 
final action is taken. This would 
require that a description of the 
invention, in general terms, be pub- 
lishea before a patent is issued. 

e Patents should be granted, Bush 
says, Only in situations where such 


protection is needed to bring a useful 
invention into production and so 
promote business competition. To 
guarantee this, Congress would have 
to legislate more specific and re- 
strictive criteria for determining what 
constitutes a new invention. 

e Jurists should be freed from 
having to rule on any but the legal 
issues in a patent case. Bush would 
accomplish this by establishing special 
administrative tribunals in the Com- 
merce Dept. to rule on the scientific 
facts in litigations. He would have 
the determinations of these hearing 
boards be binding in the courts. 

e Bush advocates compulsory li- 
censing at a reasonable royalty in 
cases (1) where restrictive patent 
pools result in industry domination, 
(2) in situations where a newcomer 
can be denied entry into an industry 
because others perpetuate their patent 
control through improvement patents, 
(3) in cases of antitrust violations, and 
(4) where there has been “unreason- 
able” patent suppression. 

Blunt Bludgeon: The antitrust laws, 
Bush contends, are a “blunt bludgeon” 
for dealing with the subtleties of 
the problem of patent licensing. He 
believes licensing of all comers at 
small royalties may produce just 
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such “deadly inertia ‘and lack of 
initiative” in an industry as the patent 
system is supposed to forestall. 

Yet, he says, “destroying the pat- 
ents by requiring free licensing may 
be even worse.” 

Bush, in discussing the drawbacks 
to open patent pools, cites the auto- 
mobile manufacturing industry as a 
case in point. 

“An industry fully cross-licensed 
at small royalties,” he reports, “is 
likely to be pedestrian in its advances. 
Its attention will be devoted to minor 
advances, and to public appeal of 
relatively inconsequential nature. It 
is likely to lean on its suppliers for 
its innovations.” 

Vigorous Competition: “We want 
vigorous competition,” the noted 
administrator says, “on technical as 
on all other aspects, and courageous 
pioneering. True, this may be ex- 
pensive and cause local distress at 
times,” he argues, “although this is 
the price of progress.” 

The Bush report will be followed by 
a dozen others. Two of them—a 
review of the patent system in terms 
of its function and operation in to- 
day’s economy, by Chicago Attorney 
George Frost, and a statistical com- 
pilation, by the Patent Office, ana- 
lyzing ownership of patents issued 
since 1939—are now on the press. 

The Frost report—reflecting the 
dominant view of the patent lawyers’ 
associations—will defend, in general, 
the present system. The Patent Office 
data—which will include an analysis 
of patents issued to 176 large corpora- 
tions—shows that corporations got 
59% of all patents issued during 
the 16-year period covered by the 
patent attorney’s report. 

General Electric and its corporate 
affiliates led all corporations, receiving 
10,757 patents. Du Pont was fifth, 
with 6,338 patents issued since 1939; 
Esso Standard, sixth, with 4,899; 
Eastman Kodak, eighth, with 3,784; 
and American Cyanamid, tenth, with 
2,872. 

The extent of future patent law 
changes remains to be seen. But 
changes are certain, for, as in Canada 
(CW, Dec. 15, ’56, p. 36), the US. 
has seen fit to make a detailed patent 
law study. For the U.S. chemical 
process industry, the current investi- 
gation may result in a patent system 
with new concepts of patents as busi- 
ness assets. , 


LEGAL 


‘Good Faith’ Defense: The “good 
faith” defense to charges that a sup- 
plier has discriminated among its cus- 
tomers by charging varying prices is 
due to come up before the US. 
Supreme Court again, and the out- 
come could be an end to what Rep. 
Wright Patman (D., Tex.) has termed 
“a large loophole” in the Robinson- 
Patman Act (CW, Sept. 8, ’56, p. 58). 

The high tribunal has agreed to re- 
view the 17-year-old “Detroit case,” 
in which the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion issued a complaint accusing 
Standard Oil Co. (Indiana) of selling 
gasoline to Detroit jobbers at prices 
below those charged some 350 service 
stations in the area. Indiana Standard 
said the lower prices were offered in 
good faith to meet the equally low 
prices of competitors. 

The high court in 1951 agreed that 
the good-faith plea was an absolute 
defense against a charge of illegal 
price discrimination, and sent the 
Indiana Standard case back to FTC 
to decide if the company’s price cuts 
were really made in good faith. 

FTC ruled that the prices in ques- 
tion weren’t established in good faith 
to meet specific prices set by competi- 
tion. An appeals court overruled the 
commission’s ruling. Now, it’s this 
decision, appealed to the Supreme 
Court by the FTC, that’s up for review. 


Corporate Tax Relief: The Internal 
Revenue Service has issued rulings 
on the 1954 tax code that stand to 
save U.S. chemical corporations a 
tidy sum in future transactions. 

Ruling 56-668 relieves corporations 
from the obligation of paying the 
government anything beyond tax and 
interest. Previously, corporations were 
required, under certain circumstances, 
to pay additional interest on interest 
assessed on tax deficiencies. 

Under Ruling 56-654, increasing the 
redemption price of preferred stock 
to better reflect a corporation’s net 
worth—with a resulting decrease in 
the value of its common stock—may 
now be effected as a tax-free exchange. 

Ruling 56-655 classifies as tax-free 
a corporation split-up in which cash 
is transferred to one successor cor- 
poration to make the value of assets 
distributed to it correspond to the 
value of assets distributed to the other 
component. 
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Procaine 
hydrochloride 
USP 


3,5-Dinitro- 
benzoic 
acid 


Diphenylaceto- 
nitrile 


MANUFACTURED BY 
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chemical corporation 


GREAT MEADOWS, N. J. 
* 
SOLE SALES AGENTS 


Fisher \ 


chemical co., inc. 
220 E. 42nd STREET, NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 


Murray Hill 2-2587 
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The world-famous E-50 Triplex Scale, ° 
just one of several multi-unit Richard- 
son installations available — coupled 
with a Richardson Remote Stop 
Counter Panel — gives you low-cost 
automatic proportioning. 


MINIMUM CAPITAL 
INVESTMENT FOR 


The simplest, most dependable, 
- accurate and inexpensive system 
‘ you can own! 


Do you think in terms of an astro- 
nomical investment when you 
think of an automated proportion- 
ing system? It ain’t—as the song 
goes — necessarily so! 

A simplified RICHARDSON 
system in many cases can do the 
job of a much more expensive and 
complex fully-automated system. 
It’s made up of Richardson Scale 
batch weighing units (one for each 
ingredient) — interlocked for 
simultaneous delivery — plus a 
Richardson Remote Stop Counter 
Panel. Because of its speed, it 
gives virtually continuous-stream 
delivery — with the kind of accu- 
Tracy you can get only from a batch 
weighing scale! 

If cutting costs and upping pro- | 
duction on a minimum investment ~ 
sounds interesting to you, write 
(at no obligation) for full infor- © 
mation about a Richardson Sys- ~ 
tem to fit the special and exact — 
needs of your plant. @ 3077 © 


Do it today! 


Cehrdson, 


| MATERIALS HANDLING BY WEIGHT SINCE 1902 | HANDLING BY WEIGHT SINCE 1902 














RICHARDSON SCALE COMPANY, Clifton, N. J. 
Atlanta « Boston « Buffalo e Chicago e Cincinnoti 
Detroit e Houston e Memphis e Minneapolis e New 
York e Omaha e Philadelphia e Pittsburgh e San 
Francisco e Wichita e Montreal e Toronto e Havana 
Mexico City e San Juan e Geneva, Switzerland 
Nottingham, England 
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Why Students Shun Science 


Among high school students polled by Purdue 


Opinion Panel— 


14% think there’s ‘something evil” about scientists. 
30% believe that a scientist can’t have a normal 


family life. 


9% believe that a person can’t be a scientist and 


be honest. 


25% think scientists as a group are more than a 


little bit “odd.” 


28% don’t think scientists have time to enjoy life. 
35% feel that one has to be a genius in order to 
become a good scientist. 


27% think that scientists are willing to sacrifice 
the welfare of others to further their own interests. 


Student attitudes about research chemists and 


their work: 


@ “This vocation is all right, but | wouldn’t want it 
for myself”—18%. 


“1 wouldn’t take this kind of job under any cir- 


cumstances 


"9% : 


“The most lasting satisfactions in life come to one 
in this work” —21%. 


“Not 
public” —14% 


sufficiently appreciated by 


the general 


“Detrimental to society and the individual” —7%. 


Roadblock: Bias on Science 


Current efforts by various industry, 
professional and government organi- 
zations to bring increasing numbers 
of young people into scientific and 
engineering careers are likely to run 


into outright hostility on the part 
of a certain minority of students. 
It’s generally agreed, of course, 
that there’s a disappointingly low 
level of interest in science and tech- 
nology as professional pursuits. At 
the close of its convention in New 
York last week, the American Assn. 
for the Advancement of Science 
adopted a report linking the country’s 
scientific manpower shortage with the 
public’s low interest in science. The 
report goes on to note that “well 
rooted in the opinions of young 
people” is a negative attitude toward 
scientists—exemplified by such epi- 


thets as “egghead” and “longhair.” 

But besides such indifference and 
mild disdain, there appears to be 
a more intensely antiscience attitude 
among one-fifth of all high school 
students—many of whom might be 
able to do well in science. 

Existence of this antipathy toward 
science is indicated by a recent poll 
of a “nationally representative sample 
of high school youth” by the Purdue 
Opinion Panel (see table, above). 
The poll also revealed, of course, 
that the majority of students thought 
very well of science and engineering. 

One meaning for management: 
that industry has a stake in helping 
science educators and government 
persuade young people that scientists 
and engineers are not generally “ec- 


centrics, sorcerers, and rascals.” 
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new higher-quality cyclohexanone 
from a new basic source! 


NADONE is the brand name for National Cyclo- 
hexanone .. . highest quality volume-production 
cyclohexanone offered. Minimum purity 99.0%! 


National Aniline now gives the resin, plastics, coat- 
ings and chemical industries a dependable new 
source of supply. Production is fully integrated 
within Allied Chemical and volume is freely 


available in tank cars or drums from our well-situ- 
ated plant at Hopewell, Virginia. 


Working samples of NADONE are available to 
show prospective users its exceptional quality. 


Bulletin I-19 gives properties, reactions, suggested 
uses and bibliography. Use the convenient coupon. 


NATIONAL ANILINE DIVISION [po oo am 


ALLIED CHEMICAL & DYE CORPORATION 
40 RECTOR STREET, NEW YORK 6, N. Y. 


Akron Atlanta Boston Charlotte Chattanooga 


Chicago 


Please send copy of Bulletin 1-19 to: 


NAME 





Columbus, Ga. Greensboro Los Angeles New Orleans Philadelphia 


Portland, Ore. 
OP 


* Trademark 


Providence Richmond San Francisco Toronto 


POSITION 





COMPANY 





ADDRESS 











VITRO ENGINEERING— 
and the New Age in India 


ITRO Engineering Division has received the réle of engineers to 
the Indian Government in building the world’s largest heavy 
water and fertilizer complex. 


Vitro Engineering’s part in this $46,000,000 development includes 


design of the heavy water plant, the primary electrolysis plant for 
hydrogen production, evaluation and selection of fertilizer processes, 
site development, and supply of services. The plant, near the Bhakra- 
Nangal Dam, will supply a titanic 200,000 tons of ammonium nitrate 
fertilizer annually, plus heavy water as needed for India’s nuclear 
program. It is a plant worthy of Bhakra-Nangal, one of history’s 
greatest dams. 


The plant’s flow sheet is classically simple. Electricity, air and 
water are the primary raw materials. Yet to convert them into heavy 
water and fertilizer on a massive scale requires top engineering per- 
formance. This is why Vitro was selected in competition with the 
leading engineering firms of the world. 


Vitro Engineering, now well engaged in foreign activity, is also at 


work in Europe, where it is designing Italy’s principal nuclear re- 
search center. 


These diverse international projects demonstrate again Vitro’s 
ability to design and engineeer facilities across the spectrum of 
modern technology. 


Write for information to VITRO ENGINEERING DIVISION 


WSO 


@ Research, development, weapons systems 





CORPORATION of AMERICA 
261 Madison Ave., New York 16, N.Y. 
Ss Thorium, rare earths, and heavy minerals 
© Recovery of rare metals and fine chemicals 


A Aircraft components and ordnance systems 
@ Ceramic eolors, pigments, and chemicals 


3K Nuclear and process engineering, design 
A Refinery engineering, design, construction 
42 Uranium mining, milling, and processing 
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WIDE WORLD 


SICILIANO: He tells industry to fit 
today’s workers into tomorrow’s jobs. 


LABOR 


Productivity Peril: Dangers for 
sound money and corporate profits 
are seen in the fact that although the 
1956 productivity gain fell short of 
preceding years’ increases, there has 
been “no slackening” in workers’ de- 
mands for wage increases. Guaranty 
Trust (New York) warns, in its month- 
ly survey, that this is a critical prob- 
lem that industrial management faces 
in ’57. It notes, in addition, that “the 
tendency of wages to rise faster than 
productivity” threatens full employ- 
ment. 

e 

Training for Tomorrow: Predicting 
that increasing numbers of women and 
middle-aged men will be required to 
fill U.S. work force needs during the 
next 10 years, Assistant Secretary of 
Labor Rocco Siciliano is calling atten- 
tion to the general upgrading of jobs 
throughout the economy. He points 
out that—for the first time—the so- 
called “white collar” employees now 
outnumber “blue collar” workers. He 
suggests that by 1975, one-eighth of 
the entire work force may be made up 
of professional employees. Siciliano 
holds that “a very considerable in- 
crease in the amount and quality of 
training and retraining” is needed, and 
calls on industry to take a leading role 
in “fitting today’s workers into the 
jobs of tomorrow’s technology.” To 
help with this task, the Labor Dept. 
is planning a new training service to 
prepare workers for occupations not 
learned through apprentice training. 
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KEY CHANGES 


T. M. Evans, to board chairman; 
and Charles L. Holbert, to president; 
H. K. Porter Co. (New York). 


Louis Yaeger, to director, Crown 
Cork & Seal Co., Inc. (Baltimore). 


Eugene J. Sullivan, to vice-president 


in charge of sales, Chemical Division, 


Borden Co. (New York). 


Edward F. Wagner, to manager of 
development, Witco Chemical Co. 
(New York). 


Robert M. Morris, to assistant gen- 
eral manager; and Howard L. Minck- 
ler, to director of manufacturing; 
Organic Chemicals Division, Mon- 
santo Chemical Co. (St. Louis). 


R. D. Wise, to vice-president, Plas- 
tics Division, Drackett Co. (Cincin- 
nati). 


Ronald O. Gilbert, John W. Brooks 
and Alexander R. Cochran, to vice- 
presidents, Celanese Corp. (New 
York). 


Maurice H. Bigelow, to technical 
director; Werner E. Kleinicke, to re- 
search director; and Wolcott L. Steele, 
to development director; Barrett Di- 
vision, Allied Chemical & Dye (New 
York). 


Peter A. Read, to manager of man- 
ufacturing, General Ceramics Corp. 
(Keasbey, N.J.). 


C. J. Lockwood, to president, So- 
cony Paint Products (Metuchen, N.J.). 


Jerrold H. Ruskin, to general man- 
ager, Fine Chemicals Division, Amer- 
ican Cyanamid (New York). 


Willard C. Lighter, to executive 
vice-president, Glidden Co. (Cleve- 
land). 


J. D. Wright, E. A. Daniels, B. M. 
Van Cleve and N. E. Van Stone, to 
directors, Sherwin-Williams Co. 
(Cleveland). 


Howard A. Scopp, to manager, 
polymer chemistry research, Plax 
Corp. (Hartford, Conn.). 


Sherman K. Reed, to assistant to 
the president, Organic Chemicals Di- 
vision, Food Machinery & Chemical 
Corp. (New York). 


Frank B. Huke, to sales manager, 
Electrochemical Division, Norton Co. 
(Worcester, Mass.). 
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THIS 
SPECIAL STUDY 
ON REQUEST FROM 
The B&O Railroad, 
Baltimore 1, Md. 


s 


Baltimore & Ohio Railroad 


NSWCrL 
to your 


64 Acre 


eee InN B&O'’S Land of 


Big Opportunity 


A 64 acre site—or any other acreage 
you need! 


Let B&O’s long and varied experience 
in plant location go to work for you! 


B&O’s Land of Big Opportunity is the 
proved center for national distribution . . . 
resources are tremendous. . . power plen- 
tiful, rail transportation fast and depend- 
able. Without question, we can suggest a 
site to suit! Look them over on the 
ground, or see them at your desk in 
3-dimensional color and air views. Ask 
our man! 


YOU CAN REACH HIM AT: 
BALTIMORE 1—LExington 9-0400 


NEW YORK 4—Digby 4-1600 CINCINNATI 2—DUnbar 1-2900 
PITTSBURGH 22—COurt 1-6220 CHICAGO 7—WAbash 2-2211 


Constantly doing things better! 
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DRAFTING THE PLAN: Seventeen times a 


> A LES’ an 


year, 13 top Puritan Chemical executives plot future growth. Roundtable talks 


Program Management Can Pay Off for 


Can small chemical companies take 


advantage of the formalized, rigid 
planning programs that pay handsome 
dividends when used by the giants of 
industry? Puritan Chemical Co. of 
Atlanta, Ga. (annual sales: approxi- 
mately $5 million), says an emphatic 
“ves.” Puritan’s business is sanitary 
supplies and industrial cleaning chem- 
icals, and its experience with program 
management prompts vice-president in 
charge of sales, Ted Fisher, to volun- 
teer: “It’s the key to successful man- 
agement in the small company.” 

Puritan holds 17 day-long planning 
meetings a year for 13 top executives. 
Dubbed the Program Management 
System (PMS) by Puritan, the method 
calls for pinpoint planning, has been 
a big factor in doubling annual sales, 
and is helping a planned $500,000 
expansion. By fostering realistic sales 
and profit goals, PMS has enabled 
Puritan to estimate its 1956 sales to 
within 2.5%, its net profit to within 
0.5% of the actual figure. 

Seeking a method that would estab- 
lish definite objectives for future plan- 
ning, reduce duplication of effort, and, 


38 


in effect, be a plan for planning, Puri- 
tan adopted PMS. Now three years 
old, it is answering many of the com- 
pany’s budget problems. 

PMS is an adaptation of an Army 
planning technique. In military style, 
the company is divided into four tac- 
tical and support units; these are its 
primary programs. Because Puritan is 
oriented to sales, it schedules its unit 
presentations in this order: 

e Primary sales program (tactical). 

e Primary chemical development 
program (transition from tactical to 
support). 

e Primary 
(support). 

e Primary administrative program 
(support). 

Each fall, Puritan holds a series of 
four one-day meetings during four 
consecutive weeks. One day is allotted 
to each of the four units. The sessions, 
scheduled a year in advance, are called 
primary program development meet- 
ings—top priority items for Puritan’s 
management. Those who attend, and 
their planning duties: 

e President and chairman of the 


production program 


board—no specific primary program 
duties. 

e Sales vice-president—directs en- 
tire primary program and the primary 
sales program. 

e Northern and Southern divisional 
sales managers, administrative sales 
manager, advertising manager and 
sales training director assist sales 
vice-president. 

e Production vice-president — di- 
rects primary production program. 

e Production manager—assists pro- 
duction vice-president. 

e Technical director—directs pri- 
mary chemical development program. 

e Secretary-treasurer, budget direc- 
tor and business manager—direct pri- 
mary administrative program. 

e Controller and purchasing agent 
—assist the secretary-treasurer. 

Each of these men attends all meet- 
ings. At each session, the director of 
the program under consideration must 
present three statements: 

e Mission. A description of the kind 
and scope of: functions carried on as 
part of the primary program. 

e Operations. A presentation of de- 
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DISTRIBUTION 


KAY-FRIES 


DIETHYL ETHOXY 
METHYLENE MALONATE 





c,H,OCH—C 
Wakeos 
ks KAY-FRIES PROPERTIES 


and laboratory visits are all part of the system. Boiling Point: 279° — 281° C., with decomposition 


Refractive Index: 1.4625 @ 20° C/D 
Solubility: Insol. H:O COOC:Hs 


Specific Gravity: 1.0855 @ 15° C./15° C. 


Small Firms TYPICAL REACTIONS Pg sm 


R=C(NH,), + C,H,OCH=C(COOC,H,), —»> |_ || + 2C,H,OH 
Urea N oN 





partmental programs emanating from derivative \°-% 
the primary program. | 
e Goals. A statement that suggests " S 
objectives and timetable for achieving 2-substituted-4 
them. The objectives may be approved, ae «midi 
amended so as to be approved by the CumemON nae 
ee, H,NOH + C,H,OCH=C(COOC,H,), — > CH-CH—COOGHH, 
After the four primary program hyd eal | l + 2C,H,OH 
sessions, there is a lapse of about two Gere N b es ver 
months with no planning meetings. \K 
During this time, the budget is being Pape ee Oe 
developed, since the three necessary teonenslone Y 
elements for budgeting have been 
brought out at the four primary pro- OH 
gram development meetings—sales ~ LV f% 
volume estimate; anticipated profit; R_ | + C,H,OCH=C(COOC,H,), —> aa | + 3C,H,OH 
planned expenditures. 
Plans and Figures: Finally, late in ANH, Nth. am 
December, the budget is reconciled subst. substituted-4- 
with planning at the primary program aniline 


hydroxyquinoline 
changes and budget estimates meet- 


ing. This is the session in which, as r ; 
Fisher puts it, “something must give.” TECHNICAL BULLETIN AVAILABLE 
For example, perhaps the primary sina oe 
production program will have to de- 
lay purchase of some of the trucks it 
had planned to buy next year, or per- 
haps plans for increasing the sales 
force must be trimmed. Adjustments 
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KAY-FRIES CHEMICALS, INC. 


180 MADISON AVE., NEW YORK 16, N. Y., MURRAY HILL 6-0661 
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NEW AND 


NTERESTING 
INTERES NG 


No. 21 Triisopropanolamine Borate 
(extremely stable to hydrolysis) 

No. 22 Triallyl Borate 

No. 23 Trimenthyl Borate |, II 

No. 24 Tri- (2, 6, 8-trimethyl-4-nonyl) Borate 
(very resistant to hydrolysis) 

No. 25 Methyl Metaborate | High 

No. 26 Methyl Polyborate Boron 

No. 27 n-Butyl Metaborate _} content 

No. 28 Isopropyl Metaborate 





Elemental Boron: 2 Grades 


90a-92a = — special 
: grades having specific 
95a-97a characteristics 








Technical Data Sheets and Samples on Request 
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Pacific Coast Borax Company Division 
100 Park Avenue, New York 17, N.Y. 
HEGRE 


MANUFACTURERS OF FAMOUS ‘'20 MULE TEAM’? PACKAGE PRODUCTS 
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SALES 


are made, and a budget is adopted. 

Also at this meeting, any one of 
the four primary program directors 
who has changed his mind about some 
phase of his plan can request approval 
of a program change by the group. 

To keep tab on progress of the four 
primary programs, Puritan has quar- 
terly groups of review and analysis 
meetings held on four successive Sat- 
urdays. Sequence is the same as that 
of primary program development 
meetings, i.e., sales, chemical develop- 
ment, production, and administration. 
Here again, a primary program direc- 
tor may ask approval of a change in 
his plan, but the substance of the 
series is a presentation of how closely 
plans for each program are being car- 
ried out. 

Other meetings—of somewhat less 
importance—are also held. Once a 
month, the junior staff members and 
department heads join the primary 
program group for an _ operations 
board meeting. These are informal 
briefings on departmental activities. 

Planning Payoff: Besides the ad- 
vantage of providing a timetable and 
a base for planning, the PMS-type 
formal planning has a less obvious but 
extremely important benefit. 

“It seems to impart a sense af as- 
surance to everyone in the company,” 
says Fisher. “Each December, sales- 
men are called in for an annual meet- 
ing at which they are filled in on our 
accomplishments for the year that is 
ending and on objectives for the 
coming year. While the salesmen are 
en route, a copy of information is 


‘sent to their wives to apprise them of 


the planning and to emphasize that 
we consider them an important part 
of our company.” 

The Program Management System’s 
ability to provide for long-range plan- 
ning eliminates a time-consuming bug- 
aboo for a concern the size of Puri- 
tan. Most small companies, says Fish- 
er, argue that the necessary meetings 
are too time-consuming. “To me, 
that’s like saying ‘we can’t afford time 
for good management.’ ” 

Until recently, Puritan never at- 
tempted detailed planning for more 
than two years ahead. In 1957, it will 
have a five-year program. 

“This is just one more way our 
planning efforts have paid off,” Fisher 
reports, “and I’m betting that other 
benefits we haven’t yet thought of will 
be popping up in the future.” 


Package for the Farm 


American Cyanamid moved another 
step “closer to the customer” this 
month by establishing its new Farm 
and Home Division. 

The division consolidates the Ani- 
mal Feed and Food Industry Depts. 
(taken from the Fine Chemicals Divi- 
sion), veterinary product sales (from 
Lederle Laboratories), and some agri- 
cultural chemical products (from the 
Agricultural Chemicals Division). 

The company has renamed the 
Agricultural Chemicals Division the 
Nitrogen and Allied Products Division. 
It will now handle only bulk sales of 
fertilizers, mining chemicals and in- 
secticides. The Fine Chemicals Divi- 
sion will restrict sales activity to bulk 
pharmaceuticals. Farm and Home, 
however, will handle bulk sales of 
feed supplements. 

Purpose of the move, say Cyanamid 
officials, is to further penetrate the 
packaged goods markets; the new divi- 
sion was set up explicitly to promote 
“all agricultural chemicals that lend 
themselves to packaged form.” Thus, 
the new division will handle such 
items as Acronize, Cyanogas, lawn and 
garden plant nutrients, aminotriazole 
and Thimet. 

Cyanamid has no plans for reor- 
ganizing the basic sales structures of 
the departments comprising the 
new division. Future organizational 
changes will depend largely on the type 
of new products the group handles. 

Cyanamid is hoping the move will 
improve coordination. The new setup, 
for example, will facilitate solving the 
sales problems posed by competition 
of two different forms of a product. 
And products that have received only 
limited promotion in a division that 
sold to many diverse markets will now 
get more attention. 

To house the new division’s develop- 
ment work, a large agricultural center 
will be built near Princeton, N.J. Its 
main function will be to put research 
into marketable form. 

Product development groups for ru- 
minants, swine, poultry, small animals, 
plant health, and food will all make 
use of the center. Technical service, 
too, will operate out of the proposed 
center. The farm will centralize agri- 
cultural product development, enhance 
communications and coordination. 

The division will be headed by A. B. 
Clow. 
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New pers nei for 


AERO ‘cyanuric chloride 


broadens potential applications! 


It will pay to take a new look at the wide fields 
that now open for potential applications of AERO 
Cyanuric Chloride. Cost considerations, which 
have been a barrier in many fields in the past, 
no longer prevent you from enjoying the benefits 
of this remarkable intermediate. Now down to 
one third of its initial commercial price of six 
years ago, AERO Cyanuric Chloride is showing 
increasing promise in the production of agri- 
cultural insecticides, specialty resins, surfactants 
and rubber chemicals. Large current volume 
usage in the manufacture of optical brighteners 
continues to expand. 

The number of possible derivatives based on 
the remarkably stable triazine ring of Cyanuric 
Chloride are virtually unlimited. For details on 
the chemistry of this product, request a copy of 
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the Cyanamid booklet;‘AERO Cyanuric Chloride.”’ 
It also contains extensive information on appli- 


cations, well indexed as to’source material. 
*Trademark 
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AMERICAN CYANAMID COMPANY 
MANUFACTURERS CHEMICALS DEPARTMENT 
30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N.Y. 











in Canada: North American Cyanamid Limited, 
Toronto and Montreal 





LOCATION 
FACTS 


on your raw material 
requirements 


We can provide you with accu- 
rate data on raw material costs at 
any specific New York State loca- 
tion. We maintain current and 
detailed data on local raw mate- 
rials covering location, quality, 
quantity, availability and cost. If 
the materials are to be assembled 
from more distant points, we will 
determine their cost laid down at 
any given site or sites in New York 
State. In the case of components 
or semi-processed goods, we will 
identify suppliers and furnish de- 
tails as to specifications, costs and 
delivery schedules. : 

Assembling materials won’t be 
your only consideration in decid- 
ing on a new plant location. You 
will want complete facts on labor, 
markets, water, available sites or 
buildings, power, fuel and trans- 
portation. And you will want in- 
formation on these as they apply 
to the successful operation of a 
specific plant. 


A tailor-made report 


Any or all of the factors important 
to your analysis will be covered 
in a confidential report to you— 
tailored to your needs. It will be 
prepared by a professional and 
experienced staff to cover either 
New York State locations of your 
choice, or, if you wish, sites which 
we will select on the basis of your 
needs. 


Our booklet, ‘‘Industriai Location 
Services,” explains what we can do 
for you. To get your free copy, write 
me at the New York State Depart- 
ment of Commerce, Room 593, 
112 State Street, Albany 7, N.Y. 


ttt 


EDWARD T. DICKINSON 
COMMISSIONER OF COMMERCE 


SALES 


Formula for Fertilizer Confusion? 


Fertilizer producers are taking sides 
on one feature of the model state 
fertilizer law now being pushed by the 
Assn. of American Fertilizer Control 
Officials. AFCO, operating mainly at 
the state organizational level, wants 
the industry to change its long-used 
basis for reporting phosphate and pot- 
ash content in fertilizer. 

Labels on bags now cite amounts in 
terms of oxide content. The proposed 
change would require listing in terms 
of elemental forms of phosphate and 
potash instead. 

A 10-6-4 formula under the present 
system would be expressed as a 10- 
3-2 formula under the AFCO proposal, 
although the amount of phosphate and 
potash would remain the same. Man- 
ufacturers say it would be hard to ex- 
plain this to most users and that the 
resultant “confusion” isn’t worth the 
simplification in reporting that AFCO 
thinks the change would promote. 

The National Plant Food Institute’s 
directors have voted to fight the pro- 
posal in state legislatures, following 
a membership poll in which 67% 
of those responding were against the 
AFCO proposal. 


In Favor: Some large producers, es- 
pecially phosphate manufacturers, are 
expected to vigorously back AFCO’s 
proposal. Olin Mathieson has already 
declared in favor of the new labeling 
scheme. Manufacturers of fertilizer, 
believes OM Vice-President S. L. Nev- 
ins, will experience the greatest boom 
in their history, once the confusion of 
outdated labeling practices is expelled. 

The proposed changes, says Nevins, 
will “simplify teaching fertilizer tech- 
nology by eliminating the difficulty of 
explaining meanings of grades and 
ratios. “To continue outdated usage,” 
he avers, “is to hoodwink the farmer 
by making analysis appear bigger than 
it does when expressed wholly as ele- 
ments. Condoning this [practice] is not 
becoming to our industry.” Nevins 
avers that the changes are practical 
and no reason for a price increase. 

Support for AFCO’s position is also 
coming from the American Society of 
Agronomy, Soil Science Society of 
America, Experiment Station Direc- 
tors Assn. of the Western and North 
Central Regions and the Assn. of 
Southern Feed and Fertilizer Control 
Officials. 
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Traveling Showrooms Go Automatic 





EXPANDABLE to over five times 


its closed. dimensions, this 14-ton 
aluminum trailer will soon bid for 
the traveling showroom market. Ger- 
stenlager Co., producer (Wooster, 
O.), says the trailer can be enlarged 
to full size within five minutes at 


the touch of a button. Closed, the 
trailer provides an inside area of 
150 sq. ft. on a base that measures 
35 ft. (length) by 8 ft. (traveling 
width). When expanded—780 sq. 
ft. (30 ft. long, 8 ft. wide, 7.5 ft. 
high)—it can seat 125 people. 
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When you discuss Diversification . . . 


Why does it pay to see Victor? Simply because Victor 
has helped so many other companies with their diversi- 
fication plans. 

How? With chemicals that not only improve products, 
but also help create new ones. No wonder more than 40 
industries today rely on Victor phosphates, formates, 
and oxalates to cut down manufacturing costs . . . open 
up new markets. 


Victor is more than a supplier of industrial chemicals, 
however. As companies that have used our Technical 
Department can tell you, confidential solutions to prod- 
uct and process problems are as much a part of Victor 
Chemical as—the chemicals themselves. 

If you’re debating about new products or new uses for 
present products... . stop talking. Start acting. Call in 
Victor. It pays! 


Ready for inspection. Teeth clean 
as a whistle—thanks to Victor di- and 
tri-calcium phosphates used as polish- 
ing agents in his tooth powder or 
tooth paste. 


Night Raid. His 
“‘queen”’ bakes a cake fit 
for a king every time now. 
Prepared mixes, using 
Victor sodium acid pyro- 
phosphate as the leavening 
agent, make the difference. 


Getaway car—family style. 
High-compression motors alone don’t 
insure quick pickup. Fuels must be 
high powered,too. For that—gasoline 
with additives using Victor phos- 
phorus oxychloride as an intermediate 
assures more power, more mileage, 
longer spark plug life. 


When you discuss your future... 


Here again, it pays to see Victor. If you’re a chemical engineer, sales 
engineer, or chemist . . . and looking for diversified opportunities . . . 
the place to look is Victor. 


For information, write to: Victor Chemical Works, Technical Per- 
sonnel Division, 155 N. Wacker Drive, Chicago, Illinois. 




















Leather Tanning 
Flameproofing 


Mining and Drilling 


Food and Beverages 


Pharmaceuticals 
Detergents and Soaps 


Water Treatment 


Metal Finishing and Rustproofing Pulp and Paper 


Glass, Ceramics and Vitreous Finishes 


Agriculture 
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Chemical Manufacturing Plastics 


Peitrcleum Products 


Textiles 


VICTOR 


in USA 


VICTOR CHEMICAL WORKS 

155 N. Wacker Drive 

Chicago 6, Illinois 

Please send the Victafile for our industry indicated below: 
Industry 

Company 

Address os ; 3 

City Zone State 

Name : = : a Title 


Please send sample of Victor 


HOW to DIVERSIFY 
with 
VICTOR CHEMICALS 


The odds are all in your favor that 
Victor chemicals will help you diver- 
sify properly and profitably. You may 
find as you thumb through our unique, 
easy-to-use Victafile system that you, 
too, can use Victor phosphates, for- 
mates and oxalates to cut costs, in- 
crease production, or add sales appeal 
to your products. 

Check the Victafile that fits in with 
your diversification plans, clip the cou- 
pon to your letterhead and mail today. 


Which Victafile covers your industry? 
Agriculture 
Chemical Manufacturing 
Dentifrices 
Detergents and Soaps 
Flameproofing 
Food and Beverages 
Glass, Ceramics and Vitreous Finishes 
Industrial and Household Cleaners 
Leather Tanning 
Metal Finishing and Rustproofing 
Mining and Drilling 
Paints 
Petroleum Products 
Pharmaceuticals 
Plastics 
Pulp and Paper 
Textiles 
Water Treatment 


Dependable Name in 
@ 


for 59 Years 
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The case for a lease-back laboratory— 


















































WORKING 


CAPITAL 


is not locked up in real 


estate; it’s freed for more productive use—e.g., 
expansion of staff and production facilities. 


CREDIT POSITION appears stronger (lease 
payments don’t appear as debt; item is 
footnoted on balance sheet). 


TAX ADVANTAGES accrue in some cases; 
thus, money that formerly went into tax 
payments is freed for expansion use. 


OPTION TO RENEW is ata rate considerably 
lower than the rate specified in the original 


contract. 


Rent Your New Research Lab? 


Pressed for working capital, unwill- 


ing to take on more debt, some 
chemical process companies are seri- 
ously considering a cutback in re- 
search expansion plans. Others, in 
the same predicament, are taking 
another look at the “sale lease-back” 
principle—an increasingly popular 
gambit for securing research real 
estate with a minimum cash outlay. 
If you’re not a good credit risk, 
however, lease-back is not for you. 

A technique in real estate trans- 
actions that has made great strides 


since World War MII,* lease-back 


works this way: An institutional in- 
vestor (e.g., an insurance company) 
or mortgage broker is sought out by 
the firm desiring new facilities, is 
told the type of building, location, 
etc., desired. The institutional in- 


* After which the insurance statutes of many 
states were liberalized, allowing insurance com 
panies to invest in income-producing commercial 
real estate. At the same time, companies with 
pent-up expansion plans (deferred because of 
the war) and high income taxes often found 
it more profitable to rent property than to buy 
it outright. Lending institutions fixed rent at 
2 level to permit recovery of their investment, 
plus income, at the end of the rental term, but 
not as high as individual landlords would receive, 
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vestor or broker buys property 
(or may even build to specifications), 
then rents it to the applicant on a 
long-term (usually 25 years 
with option to renew at the end of 
that period). Usually, only the land 
and building are included, equipment 
is installed by the lessee. 

At least one company—Interna- 
tional Minerals & Chemical Corp. 
is now in the process of such financ- 
ing. IMC originally bought land and 
built its own research laboratory 
in Skokie, Ill. The firm has recently 
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if your product needs 


FLAME 
RETARDANCE: 


CHEMICAL 
"RESISTANCE 


investigate 
CHLOROWAX 


You can use CHLOROWAX® in 
paints, plastics, inks, rubber and 
many other compounds. In addi- 
tion to improving product charac- 
teristics, it often speeds processing 


and reduces cost. 


CHLOROWAX resists oxidizing 
agents, acids and alkalies; does not 
condense or polymerize; it is in- 
soluble in water; compatible with 
many diverse types of synthetic 
and natural organic materials. 

Write to DiAMoNnD ALKALI Com- 


PANY, 300 Union Commerce Build- 


ing, Cleveland 14, Ohio. 


_puasiony Diamond 
==" Chemicals 





sold the property, is now leasing 
back land (but not equipment) and 
laboratory. General offices, which 
are being built, will also be leased 
back. Total value of site and property: 
about $1.5 million. The arrangement 
will free IMC capital for other in- 
vestments. 

Olin Mathieson, contemplating con- 
struction of a new research labora- 
tory, is considering lease-back financ- 
ing. American Machine & Foundry, 
planning a central research laboratory 
in Westchester County, New York, 
will probably seek a lease-back deal. 

David Meiklejohn, AMF treasurer, 
says: “We now have a policy of 
leasing all our principal plants. We’re 
expanding, feel that our cash re- 
sources can be more profitably em- 
ployed as working capital than having 
it invested in real estate.” 

Sylvania Electric recently entered 
into a lease-back arrangement for 
its new avionics and missiles labora- 
tory at Waltham, Mass. 

Capital Consideration: Proponents 
of lease-back for laboratory financing 
are almost unanimous in citing con- 
servation of capital as the main 
advantage of the arrangement. An 
investment in new production facili- 
ties may be returned in one or two 
years. But the return on a research 
laboratory is much longer in mate- 
rializing. 

And lease-backs do not appear as 
a debt on company books, enhance 
the firm’s credit position to stock- 
holders (although sound accounting 
practice requires that the lease-back 
item appear on the balance sheet). 

There may also be tax advantages 
to seller-tenants because rent pay- 
ments are fully deductible. Moreover, 
whereas depreciation allowances are 
limited to the buildings, rent payments 
cover both land and buildings. Still, 
this benefit is questioned by some 
real estate analysts, who have found 
that rent deductions often do not 
materially exceed deductions that 
would have been available to the 
lessee (through depreciation and in- 
terest) had he bought the same faci- 
lities with borrowed funds. 

Seller-tenants also anticipate an- 
other saving: at the end of the lease- 
back contract, the renewal rate should 
be considerably less than the original 
rental fee—because the cost of the 
building is written off during the 
period of the original contract. 


Nothing to Show: Of course, a com- 
pany that has paid rent has no 
property to show for its expenditures 
at the end of the lease. But some 
realty men see some benefits even 
in this prospect. They reason that 
at the end of 25 years, for instance, 
a research building may be obsolete 
or too small for the lessee’s needs. 

Lease-backs admittedly are expen- 
sive. The expense, however, depends 
largely on the lessee’s credit standing. 
For prime credit risks, the lease- 
back rental rate may be no higher 
than the cost of mortgage and in- 
terest payment. The only extra 
charge is for a fee to the investor or 
mortgage broker who arranges the 
lease-back financing, helps in selection 
of a suitable site, etc. 

Performance Is the Key: Money for 
financing lease-back projects gener- 
ally comes from banks, insurance 
companies, pension and trust funds. 
Credit is based on an applicant firm’s 
past performance, position in its in- 
dustry, continuity of earnings, sound- 
ness of management, etc. 

One mortgage broker reports a 
growing trend to shorter-term leases 
(5, 10, 15, 20 years). Therefore, 
besides such leases, he offers a “swap” 
clause whereby a fast-expanding client 
is allowed to break its original con- 
tract, then enter into a new one for 
a larger building. The rental fees for 
these speed-up plans, though, are 
higher than those for the long-term 
plan. 

Lending institutions tend to be 
especially particular in lease-back 
deals because the lender may be left 
with a highly specialized, hard-to- 
dispose-of building if a client de- 
faults on its obligations. 

Small young firms find it especially 
difficult to swing a sale and lease- 
back deal. Reason: there’s always 
doubt that they will endure for the 
duration of the lease. 

Here to Stay: Any form of long- 
term expansion that is founded on 
debt—and is therefore tied to rising 
interest rates—requires a good deal 
of premeditation. For companies that 
are growing, however—and today 
that covers a lot of ground—the 
mental effort makes sense. Research 
real estate isn’t as likely to pay as 
high a return on an investment as 
is money plowed into research equip- 
ment, production facilities, or salaries 
for high-caliber researchers. 
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YOU too, CAN BE SURE 


petrochem-isoflow furnaces 








are most economically desirable 





by any comparison 





Whenever all the specifications and all the operating 
requirements are applied to direct-fired furnace design, 
you can be sure PETROCHEM-ISOFLOW FUR.- 
NACES will be found most economically desirable, by 
any comparison. 


In making comparisons it is essential to take these factors 
into consideration: 


1—Average radiant transfer rate. 

2—Maximum deviation from average radiant transfer rate. 

3—Average and maximum transfer rate in convection section. 

4—Maximum tube wall temperature, radiant or convection. 

5—Maximum efficiency with specified excess air. 

6—Controlled thermal recirculation of flue gases to provide 
even heat distribution throughout full length of each tube 
and equalized heat distribution around each tube. 

7—Overload and corresponding transfer load. 

8—Design to provide: structural column supports—Ladders— 
Platforms—Tube Removal facilities, etc. 


9—Degree of assembly; of the furnace structure and of the 
heating surface. 








When you specify PETROCHEM-ISO- 

FLOW FURNACES. you'll be in good 
company. More than 1500 are now in ser- 
vice, performing to the complete satisfac- 
tion of their operators and usually well 
beyond their rated capacities. 





PETROCHEM-ISOFLOW FURNACES 


UNALEMILED IN SIZE Se CAPRA CATT 2.2. OV TF 
PETRO-CHEM DEVELOPMENT CO., INC. « 122 EAST 42nd St., New York 17, N. Y. 
REPRESENTATIVES: 

Rawson & Co., Houston * Wm. H. Mason Co., Tulsa * Lester Oberholtz, Los Angeles * Faville-Levally, Chicago * D.D. Foster, 

Pittsburgh * Turbex, Philadelphia * Flagg, Brackett & Durgin, Boston * G. M. Wallace & Co., Denver & Salt Lake City 

International Licensees and Representatives: SETEA~S.A. Comercial, Industrial, y de Estudios Tecnicos, Buenos Aires, Argentine * 

Industrial Proveedora, Caracas, Venezuela * Societe Anonyme Huertey, Paris, France * Societe Anonyme Belge, Liege, Belgium * Huertey 
Italiana S.P.A., Milan, Italy * Birwelco Lid., Birmingham, England 
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Whatare YOUR 


requirements in these 


yorate- 
esters ? 


TRI N-BUTYL 
BORATE 


TRIMETHYL BORATE 
METHANOL MIXTURE 


| TRICRESYL 
BORATE 


TRIMETHOXYBOROXINE 


American Potash & Chemical Cor- 
poration now offers Trimethyl Borate 
in commercial volume and other 
TRONA* Borate Esters in pilot plant 
quantities. As the first to announce a 
variety of organo-boron compounds 
in research amounts, TRONA’s ever- 
expanding experience is available to 
help you evaluate these chemicals for 
your own research and development 
program. 


For technice rmation and 
specifications, write 


Sales Development Department 
American Potash & 
Chemical Corporation 


3030 W. Sixth St 99 Par venue 
Los Angeles 54 
DUnkirk 2-8231 








RESEARCH 
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GE’S PAINE: From iron ‘dust,’ permanent magnets. 


Bar to Demagnetization 


A happy marriage of chemical re- 
search and theoretical physics at Gen- 
eral Electric has produced a new 
magnet that keeps its strength under 
conditions that drain the power of 
older magnets. 

Composed of ultrafine (about 0.- 
000001 in.) iron particles in a plastic, 
rubber, glass or metal matrix, the 
new magnet could lead to more 
compact electrical instruments, find 
use in nuclear-reactor technology. 

Thomas Paine, manager of GE’s 
Measurements Laboratory, Instru- 
ment Division (Lynn, Mass.)—and 
head of the research team that turned 
up the magnet—went on the theory 
that tiny, elongated iron particles 
should have high resistance to de- 
magnetization—a basic requirement 
of any permanent magnet. 

But making suitable elongated iron 
particles (they tend to grow round) 
wasn’t easy. GE finally came up 
with this technique to make the 
particles: 

Iron is electrolytically deposited 
from an aqueous electrolyte into a 
molten metal (e.g., mercury, lead- 
bismuth alloys) cathode. Result: 
supersaturation of the liquid metal 
with iron. The minuscule iron parti- 


cles nucleate and grow rapidly, yield 
particles that are identical in chemical 
composition and crystal structure to 
ordinary iron, yet feature 100,000 
times the latter’s resistance to de- 
magnetization. 

After the particles are made (a 
billion billion of them weigh a 
pound), they are aligned by a power- 
ful magnetic field, compacted under 
high pressures with an appropriate 
binder. 

Right now, the newcomers are 
equal in strength to commercial 
magnets, but it’s said that theoretic- 
ally they can be made 10 times 
more powerful. Moreover, they can 
be machined, drilled, tapped and 
molded into desired shapes. And, 
GE reports, they ean be made with 
completely reproducible properties. 
One feature that bodes well for their 
future in nuclear reactors is resist- 
ance to radiation. 

Magnet-researching Westinghouse 
Electric Corp. (Pittsburgh) reports 
that it has no equivalent to GE’s 
new magnet in the immediate offing. 
But Westinghouse is continuing 
studies of its highly promising man- 
ganese-bismuth chemical lodestone 
(CW, June 30, ’56, p. 72). 
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FORMVAR ... 


the name everybody depends on! 
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Formvar is the registered trade name for polyvinyl formal 
produced and sold only by Shawinigan Resins Corporation. 
When combined with an alkyl] phenolic resin it becomes 
that tough, heat resistant wire enamel popularly known as 
“Formvar enamel.” 75% of all magnet wire used today is 
enamelled with Formvar phenolic. 

Good reasons for this universal acceptance of Formvar 
are expressed in the statement of the wire enamel require- 
ments that Formvar phenolic enamel meets. 

Formvar phenolic enamel passes industry tests for: 
Coating uniformity and smoothness * Abrasion resistance 
Heat shock resistance * Dielectric resistance, dry and wet 
Resistance to thermoplastic flow * Resistance to solvents 

Flexibility * Adherence 

Exercise of exacting production controls and active 
research into variations of the basic formulae keep Formvar 
a uniform and dependable ingredient in proved wire enam- 
els. Look to Shawinigan and Formvar for continued prog- 
ress. Shawinigan Resins Corporation, 1102 Monsanto 
Ave., Springfield 1, Mass. 


- SHAWINIGAN 


RESINS 
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Diglycol 
Ethylene Glycol 
Diethylene Glycol 
Polyethylene Glycol 
Propylene Glycol 
Polyoxyethylene 
Butoxyethyl 


Glycerine 


MADE TO MEET YOUR SPECIFICATIONS 
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RESEARCH 


A New Tack on Smog 


A new invention to rid autos of their 
smog-producing propensities has re- 
cently been developed by UCLA pro- 
fessor (and thermodynamicist) Richard 
Kopa and a team of student research- 
ers. The device injects a mist of tap 
water into the carburetor’s air intake, 
is designed to eliminate oxides of ni- 
trogen, which (along with hydrocar- 
bons and sunshine) are considered im- 
portant in smog formation. 

Nitrogen oxides are formed during 
combustion, The water mist reported- 
ly reduces combustion temperature 
from the peak at which most of the 
oxides are produced, thereby cuts 
oxide formation. Kopa uses about 
one-half gallon of water per gallon of 
gasoline. He reports that oxides were 
reduced by 90% (in tests during the 
past year using a Ford V-8 engine), 
without affecting the power or effi- 
ciency of the engine or causing cor- 
rosion. 


Not new, water injection has been 
used on aircraft and racing cars to 
reduce knock and engine temperature. 
But, to the best of Kopa’s knowledge, 
it’s the first time this type of device 
has been applied to the smog prob- 
lem. 

Some experts speculate that the de- 
vice might be used in conjunction with 
a fuel-cutoff system, the former to cut 
nitrogen oxide in acceleration and 
cruising, and the latter to minimize 
loss of hydrocarbons to the air when 
the auto is decelerating or idling. Kopa 
himself thinks the water injector will 
do the job alone. Meanwhile, there’s 
no indication when the device will be 
marketed (estimated cost $50). UCLA 
is applying for the patent. 

Los Angeles smog control authori- 
ties don’t want to be quoted on the 
development. They are lukewarmly in- 
terested, point out that, although au- 
tos are a major source of nitrogen ox- 
ides, they are far from the only source 
that figures in the smog problem. 





Building a Better 


LIQUID HYDROGEN, helium 
and nitrogen, which are cooled to 
temperatures as low as —450 F, are 
expensive to make, difficult to store. 
But they’re essential to research into 
low-temperature behavior of metals 
now in progress at the National Bu- 
reau of Standards’ cryogenic engi- 
neering laboratory (Boulder, Colo.). 
NBS researchers, headed by physicist 
Marion Fulk (above), report they are 
able to insulate liquefied-gas storage 


Heat Barrier 


containers more effectively than 
ever. Key: a mixture of alumi- 
num powder, Santocel (silica aero- 
gel), perlite and diatomaceous earth 
placed in the evacuated space be- 
tween the wall of the inner tank 
(containing the gas) and the outside 
wall of the container. 

Fulk is shown determining the 
amount of heat transferred through 
test powders by measuring evapora- 
tion loss of liquefied gas. 
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—to protect 
weve  QUality chemicals 


C-4 Solvents 
Diethylbenzene 4. Sign of oe manger oy 


Divinylbenzene amr 
Emulsions 


Ethylbenzene Hundreds of products in daily use— from lamp 
Latex shades to luggage—are made from chemicals 
Styrene and plastics that originated in the coke ovens 
of Koppers Company, Inc. 

The Koppers products listed at theleft perform 
many different functions in many different 
industries. All are products of the most exacting 
processing—and are safeguarded in drums and 
cans equipped with Tri-Sure* Closures. 

. In every industry where liquids are shipped, 
é; progressive companies are insisting on Tri-Sure 
YY, @® Closures—because good protection is good busi- 
So) ness. 
: Let the Tri-Sure Flange, Plug and Seal give 
your shipments security from leakage, tamper- 
ing and contamination. When you order drums, 
always specify Tri-Sure Closures. 


Toluol 


Xylene 


CLOSURES *The “*Tri-Sure’’ Trademark is a mark of reliability backed by over 35 years serving industry. It tells your 


customers that genuine Tri-Sure Flanges (inserted with genuine Tri-Sure dies), Plugs and Seals have been used. 


AMERICAN FLANGE & MANUFACTURING CO. INC., 30 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA, NEW YORK 20, N.Y. se 
CHICAGO, ILL. + NILES, OHIO - LINDEN, N. J. : ane 
Tri-Sure Products Lifhited, St. Catharines, Ontario, Canada 


f Lh 
TRI-SURE THE WORLD OVER 

Tri-Sure S/A Industria e Comércio, Sao Paulo, Brazil ~ ae y, 0 

American Flange & Manufacturing Co. Inc., Villawood, N.S.W., Australia Ws \y ] 

B. Van Leer N. V., Stadhouderskade 6, Amsterdam, Holland 

Van Leer Industries, Ltd., Seymour House, 17 Waterloo Place, Pall Mall S.W. 1, London, England : me 
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TANNERY IN FOREST: Stack of oak bark is raw material in new extraction-concentration process for . . . 


Muzzling Tanbark’s Bite 


For the past six years, A. K. Salz 


Co. (Santa Cruz, Calif.) has been 
modernizing the centuries-old tanning 
process by which it produces Cali- 
fornia Saddle Leather. To date, 
improvements that have cost the 
company over $300,000 have paid 
off—says Salz—in a 30% production 
increase with 10% manpower. 
And the firm is looking forward to an 
even bigger payoff from its latest proc- 
ess innovation—a tannin extraction- 
concentration process now being pi- 
loted at the Santa Cruz tannery. 

To get the special tannins required 
for its premium-grade leather,* Salz 
now has to move mountains of tan 


less 


*Salz’ tanning process uses only natural tan 
nins to preserve the surface of the leather with 
mut destroying its distinctive scars and other 
natural markings. California Saddle Leather is 
priced around 55-57¢/sq. ft., about 50% higher 
than average high-quality, top-grain leathers 


54 


oak (Lithocarpus densiflora) bark 
from remote northern California 
forests. Because the bark can be 
stripped only while the sap is running, 
an entire year’s supply must be trans- 
ported during the brief 4-month 
bark-harvesting season. And _ the 
tannery must keep one extra year’s 
supply—some 4,600 tons—on_ hand 
to guard against supply failures due 
to forest fires, other natural hazards. 
But if the pilot-plant tests of the new 
process are successful, Salz plans to 
go to the mountain, tapping off the 
vital tannins at their source. 
Extraction of the water-soluble 
tannins by grinding and leaching the 
thoroughly dried bark (if bark is wet, 
it pulps instead of shattering) presents 
no special problems, recovers about 
75% of the 18%-tannin content. 


But bark treatment in the forest 
requires additional steps to concen- 
trate the tannins for shipment, to 
reconstitute the material at the tan- 
nery. The pilot plant has already 
produced satisfactory concentrates in 
both high-tannin liquid and spray-dry 
powder forms. All that remains to 
be worked out now is the tricky job 
of duplicating with tannin concen- 
trates the tanning action of freshly 
extracted bark. 

Updating an Art: The tannin ex- 
traction process is only one of many 
processing innovations instituted by 
Salz’ youthful president, Norman 
Lezin. When he took over in 1950, + 
outdated produgtion techniques and 
antiquated material handling proce- 

7Though Salz was purchased by Pacific In 


dustries, Inc., last October, the company is still 
under Lezin’s management 
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dures had brought the plant to the 
brink of collapse—despite a high 
demand for the  premium-grade 
leather. 

The very nature of the product 
complicated Lezin’s task. Unlike 
most of the leather industry, which 
operates on a_ low-margin, high- 
volume basis, Salz’ business is essen- 
tially long-margin, low-volume. Le- 
zin’s remedy for soaring labor costs 
and overhead: wholesale adoption of 
modern production techniques. 

Some of the streamlined methods 
put into effect by Lezin have reduced 
hide handling time from days to 
minutes. For example, the old 
method of resalting hides by hand 
prior to storage required three days 
to process a truckload of hides. To- 
day, the same quantity can be palle- 
tized and stored in just 40 minutes. 
What’s more, Salz’ $75,000 hide store- 
house is specially designed (most 
tanneries use converted warehouses) 
to accurately maintain 75% humid- 
ity at 36 F, serves the double purpose 
of rehumidifying dried-out hides 
while storing them. 

The finishing of tanned hides has 


IDEA-MAN LEZIN supplied rew an- 
swers to ancient problems. 


wey > S 


TANNIN CONCENTRATE may replace 


STREAMLINED PROCESS uses Monel-lined drums to protect leather surface. 
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Chemists! 


a 


echnologists! 


Test Your Know-how 


How many uses for 


Sta-Sol® 


Lecithin Concentrate 
can you name? 


Here are just a few applications 
for dozens of products. 


Whether as an emulsifier, antioxi- 
dant, penetrant, or wetting agent 
Staley’s Sta-Sol Lecithin concentrate 
has already proved its versatility in 
dozens of applications in a variety of 
products. And new uses are continu- 
ously being uncovered. A look at the 
partial listing below will give an idea 
of Sta-Sol’s wide utility range. 
Leather Processing — penetrating 
and softening agent. 
Paints—retards settling and harden- 
ing of pigments— prevents ‘‘flooding”’ 
and streaking. 
Pharmaceuticals—antioxidant for 
Vitamin 

Bakery Goods—emulsifier—anti- 
oxidant—softens texture—reduces 
stickiness of doughs—prolongs shelf 
life—improves fat distribution. 
Candy & Chocolate Coatings 
—reduces viscosity, increases coat- 
ing capacity, less stickiness, retains 
moisture, lowers surface tension, im- 
proves texture and appearance. 
Printing Inks—reduces grinding 
time, promotes better wetting and 
dispersion of pigments. 

Shaving Creams— increases wetting 
power of lather, makes beard softer, 
meee smoother more ““painless’ 
shav 

Skin Lotions, Cosmetics, Beauty 
Soaps —softens and soothes skin, 
reduces irritation, increases cleansing 
power, stabilizes and im proves lather. 
Gravies-Sauces— prevents fat 
separation. 

Peanut Butter — antioxidant 
—stabilizes flavor. 


3 


Can you add other uses fo this list? 
New product applications for Sta-Sol 
are being added all the time. Can 
you think of other uses? Perhaps 
your products should be added to 
this list. If you’re in need of a more 
efficient, more economical emulsifier 
antioxidant, penetrant or wetting 
agent — get all the facts about Sta-Sol. 
See your Staley representative or 
write today for complete informa- 
tion. Learn how Sta-Sol can help you 
improve the quality 

of your products. 


A. E. Staley Mfg. Co. 


Decatur, Illinois 





PRODUCTION 


SPRAY-COATING of hides is controlled by magnetic-tape ‘memory’. 


also come in for its share of mod- 
ernization. Wooden drums for hide 
washing, oiling and dyeing have been 
replaced by four 8x5-ft. Monel-lined 
steel drums polished to a mirror finish 
for protection of the leather’s natural 
surface. Spray-coating of hides makes 
use of a highly automated system 
that detects the shape of conveyor- 
borne hides, registers the outline on 
a magnetic-tape “memory” system. 
The tape, in turn, controls four 
rotating spray guns, triggers them 
only when hides pass under them. 


The company is currently testing 
another electronic device to replace a 
slow mechanical digital system for 
calculating hide areas. 

Tanning Unchanged: Though Lezin 
hasn’t altered the basic tanning pro- 
cess, neither has he overlooked the 
possibility of making future improve- 
ments in that area. He was instru- 
mental in hiring a chemist and 
building a laboratory to control and 
study the still-mysterious tanning 
chemistry. The chemist also produces 
the synthetic resin finishes that Salz 


FINISHED LEATHER, glazed with clear casein, has natural look. 
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DOUBLE CHECKED W/ FROM RESEARCH TO INDUSTRY 


Its many uses include the production of amides, amine salts of sulfonates, 
modified urea formaldehyde resins and the preparation of salts where 
improved solubility is desired. 





N—H 
C,H, 


Among its varied uses are: the manufacture of agricultural chemicals, 
emulsifiers, pharmaceuticals, amides, vulcanization accelerators, dyestuffs, 
surface-active agents. 





C,H; 


TRIETHYLAMINE C,H; 
C,H; 


be 
ee 


Some uses: the isolation and purification of antibiotics; catalyst for phenolic 
resins; viscosity controller in enamels; acid accepting catalyst and solvent; 
intermediate for triethylammonium phosphate. 











OTHER AMINES 
Propylamines 
Isopropylamines 
n-Butylamines 
Isobutylamines 
sec-Butylamines Pe nnsa it 
Amylamines Chemicals 
Ethylaminoethanols 
Isopropylaminoethanols 
Butylaminoethanols 
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FOR 
CHILLED 
WATER 








..G-R GHILL-VACTOR UNITS 


Chemical and food processors are 
discovering that during the sum- 
mer it is possible to use excess 
winter steam capacity for extreme- 
ly economical water chilling, use- 
ing a Croll - Reynolds steam - jet 


CHILL-VACTOR system. 
And CHILL-VACTOR systems are 


economical the year ’round .. . 
no moving parts (except for a 
water circulating pump) . . . no 
lubrication . . . and extremely low 
maintenance cost. Low pressure 
or waste steam can often be 
used reducing operating expenses 
considerably. 


Let a Croll - Reynolds Engineer 
show you the many other advan- 
tages of these efficient CHILL- 
VACTOR units. Write, wire or 
phone... 


Main Office: Westfield, New Jersey 
New York Office: 17 John Street, New York, N. Y 


CHILL-VACTORS © STEAM-JET EVACTORS © AQUA-VACTORS 
FUME SCRUBBERS + SPECIAL JET APPARATUS 
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PRODUCTION 


uses on its lower-quality leather 
(about one-third of the company’s 
$1.5-million annual sales is in so-called 
splits”). 

Processing of hides from storage 
begins with a soak to remove resi- 
dual salt, followed by lime and sodium 
sulfide baths to swell the leather and 
remove residual hairs. Soaked hides 
are then transferred to the actual 
tanning process, pass through two 
countercurrent systems in which 
they’re subjected to the slow-acting 
tannins for a period of 40 days. This 
is the step that’s still under pilot- 
plant investigation. To pass the test, 
reconstituted material will have to 
prove its ability to duplicate all the 
desirable properties of freshly extrac- 
ied tannins—particularly the pleasing 
golden-brown color it assumes when 
oxidized. (Other tannins tend to turn 
pink or greenish gray on oxidizing.) 

Other Angles: As Lezin sees it, a 
successful tannin extraction process 
would mean more than just the sav- 
ings (estimated at about $92,000 
year) the company would realize on 
bark shipping and storage. For one 
thing, he believes the operation could 
be tied in profitably to lumber mill 
operations. Salz would welcome an 
arrangement whereby it could pur- 
chase the bark—or the bark concen- 
trate itself—from a lumber company. 

It’s still too early, says Lezin, to 
predict such factors as cost, minimum 
economic size, etc., of a commercial 
(annin extraction plant. However, 
the company isn’t overlooking the 
possibility of becoming a basic tannin 
supplier. Judging from the inquiries it 
receives almost daily, and from the 
substantial demand for the bark 
in the Orient (even at prices some- 
what higher than those of competing 
tannin materials), Salz believes there 
would be a ready market for all the 
tannin it could make in excess of its 
own requirements. Lezin is also seek- 
ing profitable uses for such by-prod- 
ucts as spent tanbark to help share 
costs. The company has applied for 
a patent on a resin-bound, ground- 
leather floor tile that would make use 
of the more than 400,000 Ibs./year 
of leather scrap from Santa Cruz. 

Regardless of the company’s suc- 
cess with the other projects, its bark 
extraction process is the key to lower 
tanning costs. And Salz is counting 
heavily on the pilot operation to open 
a process shortcut through the forest. 


EQUIPMENT 


Bag Flattener: Carrier Conveyor 
Corp. (Louisville, Ky.) offers a new 
bag flattener that operates on the 
principle of gently tossing bottom- 
heavy bags of loose, bulk material 
forward and upward along a vibra- 
ting trough. Material in the bags con- 
veys more quickly than the bags, 
causes flattening to save storage 
space and make stacking easier. CCC 
claims fragile materials are flattened 
without product breakdown. Fixed 
and portable models of the bag flat- 
teners are available. 

e 

Radioactive Markers: Where bright 
safety signals and markers = are 
needed in areas lacking power for 
lighting, U.S. Radium Corp. (Mor- 
ristown, N.J.) recommends its new 
Isolamp, which uses treated phos- 
phor crystals excited to luminescence 
by Krypton*®. Light is visible at 
500 yards. Offered in five colors, 
sources are enclosed in hermetically 
sealed, weatherproof, transparent 
capsules, have life expectancy of over 
10 years. 

o 

Tank Lining: Du 
Division 
come 


Pont’s Fabrics 
(Wilmington, Del.) has 
up with a new ready-cured 
tank-lining sheet that is said to give 
excellent over-all chemical resistance. 
Called Fairprene T-5594, it’s made 
of synthetic rubber. Each 
2-ply, 50 in. wide, ¥% in. 


sheet is 
thick, is 
offered as part of a package including 
primers, adhesives and putty. 
e 

Process Controller: Quarie Control- 
iers (Canton, Mass.) says its new 
Optimal Controller makes it possible 
to automatically maintain optimum 
performance conditions of a system or 
process regardless of changes of ex- 
ternal conditions, because the control- 
ler combines many features of conven- 
tional process controllers with some of 
the logic devices of analog computers. 
The controller is set to maintain the 
best attainable value for a process 
(e.g., pounds of steam per pound of 
fuel) determined by selecting the 
proper slope for the operating curve 
of the process. Typical applications: 
optimum cost control of distillation 
column by balancing lost overheads 
against cost of steam used; obtaining 
optimum product in a catalytic re- 
action. 
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Sodium BICHROMATE 
-~ Sodium CHROMATE 
Potassium BICHROMATE 


“| like personal 
attention to my orders, 


that's why | specify 4 
COLUMBIA-SOUTHERN (i 
CHROME CHEMICALS” 


You'll enjoy the modern, efficient way 
Columbia-Southern does business. Your 
orders are always handled with care to give 
attention to the smallest detail... you get 
fast dependable service . . . and quality 
is consistently high. 

On your next order for Chrome 
Chemicals, specify “Columbia-Southern.” 


aru ame cnssest:Gavese, ~COLUMBIA-SOUTHERN 
St. Lovis * Minneapolis « New Orleans * Dallas 


Houston * Pittsburgh + San Francisco @ H E M | CA L CO RPO RAT | ON 


Philadelphia 
IN CANADA: Stondaut Chanical Limited ong SUBSIDIARY OF PITTSBURGH PLATE GLASS COMPANY 


its Commercial Chemicals Division ONE GATEWAY CENTER: PITTSBURGH 22: PENNSYLVANIA 
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EXPANSION JOINTS 


BUILT-IN 


CORROSION RESISTANCE 
Tek-jiel=mr-lalomeley 


U.S. Rubber Expansion Joints insulate pipe lines 
against vibration, allow for expansion and contrac- 
tion—and resist corrosion from the outside as well 
as inside. 

These flexible pipe line connections resist attacks 
by acids, oils, chemicals, and abrasive materials. 
Even the flanges are rubber faced. And the continu- 
ous flexing of the rubber prevents scale from forming. 

More and more chemical processing plants are 


Mechanical Goods Division 


turning to U.S. Rubber Expansion Joints because 
they are not only corrosion resistant, but also ex- 
tremely durable. There are no moving parts to 
wear out, 

U.S. Rubber Expansion Joints are readily in- 
stalled on both new and old pipe systems. They are 
available, along with skilled engineering service, at 
any of the 28 “U.S.” District Sales Offices. Or write 
us at Rockefeller Center, New York 20, N. Y. 


Watch NCAA football, Saturday afternoons, NBC-TV 


United States Rubber 
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Will Rilsan, the French nylon, get a footing in the U.S.? Rilsan 
Corp. (Boston) is right now negotiating with General Mills, which is 
reported to have taken a close look at the economics of making the fiber 
and is ready to start development as soon as it gets U.S. rights to the 
process. Neither party is talking about the deal. 





Rilsan—nylon 11—is made from castor oil that is treated with 
methanol to form a crude methyl ricinoleate. This is pyrolyzed to the un- 
decylenic ester, which may be treated with a hydrogen halide and then 
ammonia to form 11-aminoundecanoic acid—the Rilsan monomer. 


A development of Pechiney in France, Rilsan is made there by 
Organico, a Pechiney subsidiary entirely devoted to the fiber. It manu- 
factures the monomer in a plant in Marseilles, makes the fiber in a plant 
in Valence (in the Rhone Valley) and operates a plant in Normandy, 
which converts the monomer into forms suitable for non-textile applications. 


Two other firms have obtained a license. One is Snia Viscosa in 
Italy, which buys Rilsan intermediate for fiber operations. A licensee in 
Brazil is putting up a plant that should soon be in operation. 





Chief objection to the fiber here is cost of the raw material, 
castor oil. This presumably is not a big liability to General Mills with its 
strong position in vegetable oils. 


And in other areas of the world, castor oil as a raw material 
would be highly desirable. For instance, there’s interest in a Rilsan plant 
for Argentina, also for India. Organico itself is actively encouraging castor 


bean production in Africa. 
e 


Shut-down of AEC’s small-scale homogeneous reactor at Oak 
Ridge, because of corrosion “difficulties,” has put a damper on prospects 
of getting a large-scale power reactor of this type into operation by the 
target date that’s been set by one prospective builder—Westinghouse wants 
to build such a reactor for Pennsylvania Power & Light Co. under AEC’s 
power reactor demonstration program and figures to have it in operation 
in 1962. 





But the betting now is that the project will be delayed until AEC 
scientists find some means of preventing the homogeneous reactor’s highly 
corrosive fuel from causing stress corrosion cracks in the reactor tubing 
(where stainless steel is now used). Because the fuel is so highly radioactive, 
leaks in the fuel line are dangerous. 


e 
First word on a new cement process being developed by General 
American Transportation Co. emerged from a meeting of the New York 


Security Analysts last week. Sam Laud, chairman of the firm, revealed some 
of the work being done on the method (the Pyzel process). 
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If successful, says Laud, the process could have an impact on the 
cement industry comparable to the effect that cat cracking had on oil. The 
process has been moved to the pilot stage, and engineering for a large-scale 
installation is said to be “substantially complete.” Patents on the process 
will be issued this week. 


National Drug (Philadelphia) has developed a water solution of 
the enzyme trypsin. It has been available only in a heavy sesame oil. The 
new form, says National Drug, should make it easier to measure and inject, 
also eliminate the pain sometimes caused at the site of injection. 





The difficulty in making non-oil solutions of a proteolytic (protein- 
digesting) enzyme such as trypsin is that it tends to digest most solutions, 
sets off a chain reaction in which it ends up digesting itself. 


National Drug has side-stepped this by careful control of the acid 
content. It is supplying the product to physicians in two vials—one contain- 
ing a dry powder, the other a diluent. In dry form, the enzyme is stable 
indefinitely. In liquid form, it can be kept for three months under 
refrigeration. 

e 


FDA will soon launch formal decertification proceedings against 
at least two of the four yellow coal-tar dyes (FD&C Yellows 1, 2, 3 and 4) 


now on the approved-for-use list. Only 3 and 4 are used extensively in 
foods, however, 





The action has been under consideration for several months and 
FDA talked it over last summer with manufacturers and users of the dyes 
at a closed meeting. 
* 


Union Carbide is ready to grant licenses to instrument manufac- 
turers for the manufacture of three Carbide-developed instruments: a chro- 
matographic analyzer, a differential refractometer, and an electrolytic 
concentration cell. 





The chromatographic analyzer, in particular, should stir up some 
interest in the instrument field. It incorporates a continuous sampler. In- 
dicative of the importance of such an instrument: Perkin-Elmer now has 
ten prototypes of a similar instrument in the field. 


Eli Lilly has gone off the avoirdupois system and has switched 
all its operations to the metric system. Lilly has asked all its suppliers to 
provide raw materials in metric units (including container markings and 
price invoices). The trend toward the metric system has been shaping up 
for some time in the fine chemical and pharmaceutical industries, but Lilly 
apparently is the first to go all the way. 





The company admits that it is still too early to state how success- 
ful the move will be, but it reports a lot of enthusiasm for the idea among 
its suppliers. 
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Where the world’s first 


reaper began harvesting 


new manpower for your new plant 


On the McCormick farm, in Vir- 
ginia’s Shenandoah Valley, 22-year- 
old Cyrus built the world’s first 
reaper. That was in 1831. Today, 
the farm revolution he started 
still frees a yearly harvest of new 
manpower from this Valley’s 
increasingly mechanized farms. 


A farm-grown working force is just 
one competitive advantage your 
plant will find in this sheltered 
Valley of Virginia. Here you are 
central to both northern and 
southern markets. You have top 
rail and highway transportation 
... With favorable freight rates 
to the Mid-West. You get coal, 
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chemicals, wood, other materials 
at short-haul savings. 


Follow the leaders! American 
Safety Razor, General Electric, 
Reynolds Metals and Westing- 
house are among the newcomers 
to Virginia’s strategic valley. Your 


plant, too, can profit from the 
favorable taxes, mild climate, 
pleasant living and community 
co-operation that drew them here. 


Ample, low-cost power flows from 
VEPCO’s modern network. Gen- 
erating capability, already 
1,362,000 kilowatts, is due to 
reach 2,000,000 kilowatts by 1959. 


For confidential information on 
local conditions . . . and site-find- 
ing service that keeps your 
identity a secret...write or 
telephone VEPCO, serving ‘“The 
Top of the South.” 


Visit Jamestown Festival, April 1- % 
Nov. 30, 1957. And while here, see % 
some of Virginia’s plant sites. 


Clark P. Spellman, Director—Area Development 
Electric Building, Richmond 9, Virginia * Phone: 86-1411 


SEE SIGHTS AND SITES! aby VIRGINIA ELECTRIC and POWER COMPANY 
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MARKETS 


AMMONIA CAPACITY 


Anhydrous ammonia capacity 
(million tons) 


| 


1954 "55 


CONTINUES 


TO GROW 


% 


56 "57 (est.) 


Where Will It All Go? 


Next year, U.S. producers’ continu- 
ing scramble for anhydrous ammonia 
outlets will be more frantic than ever. 
Why? Expansions during ’57 will jack 
total U.S. capacity to nearly 5 million 
tons/year. 

Compare that with today’s 4.5 
million tons/year capacity, which— 
significantly—turned out only 3.4 mil- 
lion tons in ’56. That’s a gap of more 
than 1 million tons/year between po- 
tential and actual output. 

But the present glut won’t be perma- 
nent—market analysts predict that 
within 3-4 years anhydrous ammonia 
demand will again be neck-and-neck 
with capacity. 

Right now 47 plants (representing 
33 companies) are producing anhy- 
drous ammonia. During the next year, 


64 


the total will increase (see table, p. 
66) to 55 plants (41 firms). And 
all of next year’s new facilities will 
be built by newcomers; only one com- 
pany (Atlantic Refining) plans to ex- 
pand its present plant. This influx of 
new producers is reminiscent of the 
major oil companies’ rush several years 
ago to plunge into ammonia produc- 
tion. 

Bright lure for current—and po- 
tential—ammonia makers is the antici- 
pated, lush farm-fertilizer market. A 
good 76% of total production goes 
into fertilizer outlets, while about 
24% is absorbed by various industrial 
uses. 

This lopsided end-use pattern of 
ammonia consumption is one of the 
prime reasons for today’s oversup- 


plied ammonia market. The unstable 
farm situation of the past several 
months has knocked the props from 
under ammonia marketers. 

A saving factor during 56, however, 
was the new high in fertilizer exports. 
U. S. foreign aid programs to Korea, 
India and other Far East nations have 
helped send plant nutrient shipments 
in ’56 to $120 million, 33% higher 
than in ’55. 

Raising Hopes: Likely to raise hopes 
are a number of “nonfarm” fertilizer 
uses. One major company, Allied 
Chemical & Dye, has launched a 
strong promotional campaign to drive 
home the importance of using ferti- 
lizers in forestry, fishery and highway 
maintenance. 

Although forest fertilizing is 
common in Europe, little has been 
done in this country. The U. S. Dept. 
of Agriculture has concluded after 
intensive investigation, however, that 
application of fertilizer by airplane 
will increase tree growth 40-65%. 
Since more than one-third of the 
nation’s commercial forests are below 
par in productivity, ammonia manu- 
facturers are taking a_ particularly 
aggressive approach in plans to exploit 
this potential outlet. 

Marketers are also studying govern- 
ment reports on the fertilization of 
lakes and ponds. Results indicate 
that fertilization increases micro- 
scopic aquatic plant growth, which 
can add as much as 400% to the 
weight of fish. Since an average pond 
requires 800-1,200 Ibs./year of 
fertilizer, some marketers feel that 
widespread application could signifi- 
cantly help to relieve the ammonia 
oversupply. 

With the multimillion-dollar high- 
way construction program going full 
blast, large amounts of fertilizers will 
be needed for landscaping and turf 
enrichment. Fertilizer application en- 
hances the appearance of highways, 
but, more important, it decreases 
erosion and embankment damage 
caused by water runoff. 

These three potential nonfarm 
markets for fertilizers, ammonia 
producers hope, will step up ammonia 
demand and keep it on a more even 
keel than it has been in the past. 

Eye to Industry: And while the trade 
attempts to drum up business in 
laggard fertilizer outlets, producers 
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Tue fuel propellant of the future may prove to be an inor- 
ganic material, with metallic properties, capable of releasing 
tremendous heat burning capacity. Such an inorganometallic 
will likely contain a compound of lithium. For lithium offers 
uniquely valuable properties . . . properties that aid in con- 
tributing an unusually high power-to-weight ratio so neces- 
sary for military missiles and rockets. 


Lithium, for example, combines low density with high heat of 
combustion to give a much sought after ratio of extraordi- 
nary chemical energy per unit of weight. On this score alone 
it proves of inestimable value. 


Will these properties improve your product? 


. low density ... high flash point 

. high heat capacity ... easily cut with a knife 

. high heat of fusion ... ductile, can be extruded and rolled 

. chemically reactive ... readily melted or cast 

. low melting point ... lighter than magnesium or aluminum 
... can be dispersed in suitable media 


Consult our PR&D department on your use-research problems. Up-to-date 
Product Data Sheets plus laboratory quantities of lithium metal, metal dis- 
persions, metal derivatives and salts are yours for the asking. 


.. ends ahead in industrial applications for lithium YAM LITHIUM CORPORATION 
OF AMERICA, INC. 


2510 RAND TOWER, MINNEAPOLIS 2, MINN. 


PROCESSORS OF LITHIUM METALe METAL DISPERSIONS + METAL DERIVA- BRANCH SALES OFFICES: New York Pittsburgh « Chicago» MINES: Keystone, 
TIVES: Amide Hydride « Nitride e SALTS: Bromide « Carbonate « Chloride « Custer, Hill City, South Dakotae Bessemer City, North Carolinae Cat Lake, 
Hydroxide « SPECIAL COMPOUNDS: Aluminate + Borate « Borosilicate « Cobaltite e Manitoba e Amos Area, Quebec e PLANTS: St. Louis Park, Minnesota e Bessemer 
« Manganite » Molybdate « Silicate » Titanate » Zirconate « Zirconium Silicate City, North Carolina e RESEARCH LABORATORY: St. Louis Park, Minn. 
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From the World’s MARKETS 


Largest Production Unit U. S. Anhydrous Ammonia Producers 


Company Plant Location Capacity 


(thousand short tons/year, est.) 
1957 
1956 additions 


FORMALDEHYDE MERCK ere : 


Ammonia Chemical 


Unrestricted quantities deliv- 
ered within 24 hours to points 
in Middle Atlantic and New 
England areas. Write, wire or 
phone your requirements for 
Formaldehyde 37% Low Meth- 
anol (Uninhibited); Formalde- 
hyde 37% Inhibited; Hexamine 
Technical, Powder or Granular. 


MERCK & CO., Inc. 
CHEMICAL DIVISION 
RAHWAY, NEW JERSEY 


O Merck & Co., Inc 





"= SPERRY 


For over 60 years SPERRY 
has originated or been closely 
identified with every major 
filtration development. That’s 
why you can specify 
SPERRY with 
confidence 
—whether 
it’s a 
standard 
or custom- 
engineered 
Filter Press of 
superior filtration 
and construction . . . one of 
Sperry’s quality filter bases 
...a powerful Sperry Closing 
Device ...or any Sperry 
labor-saving equip- 
ment—designed 
to solve your 
filtration 
problems 
—best! 


FREE! Write for 


complete Sperry Catalog. 


D. R. SPERRY & CO. 


Batavia, Ill. 
Sales Representatives: 
George S$. Tarbox lidredge & McCabe 
808 Nepperhon Avenve 847 E. 17th Ave. 
Yonkers, New York Denver 18, Colo. 
B. M. Pilhashy Texas Chemical 
833 Merchants Exchange Engr. Co. 
Building 4101 San Jacinte 


Sen Francisco 4, Calif. Houston 4, Texos 





Allied Chemical & Dye 


American Cyanamid 
Atlantic Refining 

Brea Chemicals 
Columbia-Southern Chemical 
Commercial Solvents 
Calumet Nitrogen 


Hopewell, Va. 
La Platte, Neb. 
South Point, O. 


Avondale, La. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Brea, Calif. 
Natrium, W. Va. 
Sterlington, La. 
Hammond, Ind. 


Cooperative Farm Chem. Assn. Lawrence, Kan. 


Dow Chemical 


Du Pont 


Escambia Chemicals 

Food Machinery & Chemical 

Grace Chemical 

Gonzales Chem. Industries 

Grand River Chemical 
(Deere) 

Hercules Powder 


Hooker Electrochemical 
Ketona Chemical 
Lion Oil 

(Monsanto) 
Mississippi Chemical 
Mississippi River Chemical 
National Distillers 
Northern Chemical Industries 
Olin Mathieson 


Phillips Pacific Chemical 
Pennsalt Mfg. 


Phillips Chemical 


Smith-Douglass Chemical 
‘ Shell Chemical 


Standard Oil of California 
Standard Oil of Ohio 
Spencer Chemical 


Sun Oil 

Southern Nitrogen 
Southwest Agrochemical 

St. Paul Ammonia Products 
Tennessee Valley Authority 
Texas 

U.S. Steel 

Rohm & Haas 


Freeport, Tex. 
Midland, Mich. 
Pittsburg, Calif. 


Niagara Falls, N.Y. 
Belle, W. Va. 


Pensacola, Fla, 
Charleston, W. Va. 
Memphis, Tenn. 
Guanica, P.R. 


Pryor, Okla. 
Pinole, Calif. 
Louisiana, Mo. 


Tacoma, Wash. 
Ketona, Ala. 

El Dorado, Ark. 
Luling, La. 

Yazoo City, Miss. 
Selma, Mo. 
Tuscola, Ill. 
Searsport, Me. 

Lake Charles, La. 
Morgantown, W. Va. 
Niagara Falls, N.Y. 


Pasco, Wash. 
Portland, Ore. 
Wyandotte, Mich. 


Etter, Tex. 
Pasadena, Tex. 


San Jacinto, Tex. 
Pittsburg, Calif. 
Ventura, Calif. 


Richmond, Calif. 
Lima, O. 

Pittsburg, Kan. 

West Henderson, Ky. 
Vicksburg, Miss. 


Marcus Hook, Pa. 
Savannah, Ga. 
Phoenix, Ariz. 
Pinebend, Minn. 
Wilson Dam, Ala. 
Lockport, Ill. 
Geneva, Utah 
Deer Park, Tex. 


Totals 4,506 


88 
21 
70 


63 
70 
50 


469 
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are wrestling with the problem of ' 0 U (CQ 1 bu 
boosting industrial application (now 
DRED 82 BAPOE KS 


taking less than a quarter of all 
ammonia consumed). Industrial uses 


are mainly in fields (e.g., explosives, g 
plastics, synthetic fibers) that are 
expanding. 

e The chemical industry, which 
consumes a good 7% of total 


ammonia production, is growing and 
should increase its requirements in 
yp 


e During °56, explosives ship- 


ments tallied $190 million and some 

industry experts expect demand for 

explosives—spurred by growing re- 

quirements in mining and highway 
building—to increase at least 15% in 
the coming year. 

e An estimated 3% of all 
ammonia produced is bought by the 
textile industry for synthetic fiber 
manufacture, and this percentage 
should increase in the next several 
years. One estimate: by 1960, man- 
made fibers may constitute one-third 
of all fibers consumed. Such a gain, 
translated to ammonia demand, 
might balance any loss incurred by 
further restricted fertilizer use. 

e The consumption of plastics, 
especially by construction outlets, 
will have a direct bearing on the 
ammonia situation. Marketers feel 
that the present weakness in some 
plastics—polyethylene, for example 
—is temporary (CW, Dec. 29, ’56, p. 
82). Thus ammonia use should ride 


with a plastics surge. 
Paper Market: Paper and pulp man- 
ufacturing today consumes about 


1.5% of ammonia output; but it may 
be a “big time” future ammonia 
outlet. To aid in combating pollution, 


several mills are using an ammonium f if 0 mM 





BUY MIXED CARS FROM MAAS: 


End-Use Breakdown of ARMOFOS (tripoly) ¢ TRISODIUM PHOSPHATE 
U.S. Anhydrous Ammonia : DISODIUM PHOSPHATE © DRI-TRI (anhyd. tsp) 


in 1957 (est.) TETRASODIUM PYROPHOSPHATE * MONOSODIUM PHOSPHATE 


Fertilizers 76.0% 
Chemicals 7.0% 
Synthetic fibers 3.0% ae Write for descriptive folder 


SODIUM ACID PYROPHOSPHATE 


Plastics, resins, etc. 3.0% A. R. MAAS CHEMICAL CO. 
Pulp and paper 1.5% 


Metallurgy 1.0% Division of Victor Chemical Works 
ro) ‘Oo J ° 

Petroleum refining 1.0% 4570 Ardine Street * South Gate, Calif. 

Others 2.5% 
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Do you need a reducing agent... 


— 


4\ 


sa cei? 


gigs 
a 


A CATALYST? 

A PURIFIER? 

A PRECIPITATING AGENT? 

A RUST-RESISTANT 
PAINT INGREDIENT? 

A POLYMERIZING AGENT? 


Federated’s Zinc Dust is used in all of these applica- 














tions; and many more... 


In making bleaches 

In pipe-thread compounds 
In coating papers 

In removing soot 

In Sherardizing 


In Pyrotechnics 


Zinc Dust often will do a better job than other elements or 
compounds; and it is usually much less expensive to use. 


Federated Zinc Dust is characterized by uniform purity (97 
percent metallic zinc); and by fineness (all will pass through a 
100-mesh screen; 97% through a 325-mesh screen). 


We have research and engineering assistance available to 
help you find applications for this versatile and inexpensive 
product. Or, if you want to experiment, we’ll be pleased to send 
you a free half-pint sample. Just fill in the coupon below. 


Wh Heder Mille & 


Division of 


AMERICAN SMELTING AND REFINING COMPANY 
120 Broadway + New York 5, N. Y. 


[] Please send me a half-pint sample of Federated Zinc Dust. 
[] Please send a sales engineer to discuss my problems. 


Name 
Company 
Address 
City 
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__Title 


_State_ 





MARKETS 


instead of calcium salt for pulping. 
Ammonium bisulfite is said to result 
in better quality and efficiency. If this 
trend continues, use of ammonia in 
this outlet may increase considerably. 

In all, industrial end-uses of anhy- 
drous ammonia, though relatively 
small, are gaining momentum, but it 
cannot be denied that fertilizers are 
the mainstay of ammonia business. 
But as U. S. ammonia production 
capabilities continue to swell, market- 
ers must find ways to absorb the 
excess. Nonfarm fertilizer uses and 
further industrial application of 
ammonia may well be the answers. 


Plastics Score 


Last year was a good year for the 
plastics industry. Production climbed 
to more than 4 billion lbs., 10% above 
the °55 level; and, for the first time, 
total value of all plastics made ex- 
ceeded $2 billion. 

Here’s how °56 output of each type 
of plastic compared with its °55 pro- 
duction, according to a year-end report 
by the Society of the Plastics Industry. 

Production of polyethylene was 
over 541 million lbs., up 30% from 
*55; polyesters, 71.8 million lbs., up 
30%; vinyls, 729.5 million Ibs., up 
10%; styrenes, 636 million lIbs., up 
4%; phenolics and other tar resins, 
503 million Ibs., about the same as in 
*55; ureas and melamines, 312 million 
Ibs., also close to the ’55 output; cel- 
lulosics, 140 million lbs., down about 
10%. 

Monthly compilations of sales sta- 
tistics by SPI reveal that both molders 
and extruders last year enjoyed an ap- 
proximately 6% increase in business 
(over °55). But while molding of 
thermosetting plastics increased an es- 
timated 10%, thermoplastic molding 
fell off slightly. Planned expansions by 
molders are generally on the low side 
—most indicate no more than 10% 
increase of capacity. Makers of rein- 
forced plastics products plan greater 
boosts of production capacities—in 
one case as much as 250%. Extruders, 
too, are scheduling sizable expansions. 

What’s ahead in °57? Total U.S. 
capacity, says SPI, will probably in- 
crease about 5%; production will 
continue at full capacity. Plastics out- 
put this year should increase to an 
estimated 4.3 billion Ibs., or 5% higher 
than the ’56 level. 
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| Backbone for 


ical Plant Efficiency 


These are the sound economic reasons why the 
chemical industry is growing and prospering in the 
Land of Plenty — 


Excellent building sites are available, located close to 
ample water supplies. There’s an abundance of raw 
materials, including a vast supply of superior all-purpose 
Bituminous Coal and premium-grade limestone. There’s 
plenty of power and a large force of home-rooted, 
dependable workers. 


Add to these advantages this progressive area’s 
strategic location in relation to major U. S. markets and 
the big Port of Norfolk on famed Hampton Roads . 
For complete information, where materials or finished products can be exported 


furnished in confidence and without or imported with top efficiency. 
obligation, write, wire or call: S 


Consider, too, that this territory’s rail transportation 
L. E. Ward, Jr., Manager requirements are dependably fulfilled by one of the 
Industrial and Agricultural Dept. nation’s leading carriers —the Norfolk and Western 
Drawer CW-744 (Phone 4-1451, Ext. 474) Railw ay — and we think you'll understand why the 
Norfolk and Western Railway Land of Plenty provides a “background and backbone 
Roanoke, Virginia for chemical plant efficiency.” 


Norfolk aud. Western. Railway 
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THE PLENTIFUL RARE EARTHS 





some facts about a clubby clan of elements that are rare in name only 


e got to thinking the other day 
Wi perhaps a lot of industry 

folks are passing up a dia- 
mond-studded opportunity because 
they believe the rare earths are 
unavailable in commercial tonnages. 
Nothing could be farther from the 
truth. Rare earths are not rare! Com- 
mercial salts of the rare earths are avail- 
able, right now, for prompt shipment 
in quantities from a gram to a carload. 

That the rare earths are so plentiful 
is due, in large part, to Lindsay. During 
the last 50 years, Lindsay has devel- 
oped the extraction and separation of 
rare earths to a high degree. 

New equipment and processes are 
now in operation at Lindsay's West 
Chicago plant and are producing 
greater quantities of these versatile ma- 
terials in higher purities than before. 


FROM 57 THROUGH 71-—Some 
chemists call rare earths Lanthanides, 
Lanthanons or the Lanthanum Series. 
Actually they are not earths, but tri- 
valent metals, a rather amazing family 
of elements . . . atomic numbers 57 
through 71. They are grouped together 
because they are always found to- 
gether, with thorium and yttrium, in 
ores such as monazite, and all have 
closely related properties. While rare 
earths are technically metals, Lindsay 
produces them in chemical salt forms— 
individually or in combinations. 
ATOMIC NUMBER ELEMENT 

39 Yttrium 


57 Lanthanum 
58 Cerium 
59 Praseodymium 
60 Neodymium 
62 Samarium 








a report by Linpsay 


ATOMIC NUMBER ELEMENT 


Evropium 
Gadolinium 
Terbium 
Dysprosium 
Holmium 
Erbium 
Thulium 
Ytterbium 
Lutetium 








Thorium 


SOME USES FOR RARE EARTHS 
LANTHANUM—As lanthanum oxide in 
a high refractive optical glass, particu- 
larly for aerial cameras and other in- 
struments. 
CrertuM—Glass polishing. Scavenger in 
explosives production. Radiation pro- 
tection glass for atomic reactors. Opac- 
ifier for porcelain. Oxidizing catalysts 
in organic preparations. Ultraviolet 
light absorber. 
Mixep Rare Eartus—Misch metal for 
lighter flints and alloy uses. Motion 
sickness medication. Cores of arc car- 
bon electrodes. Aluminum and magne- 
sium alloys. 
PRAESODYMIUM, & NEODYMIUM— Di- 
chroic colorants for ceramic glazes and 
glass. Used in better grade sun glasses. 
They do not lower light permeability 
and index of refraction when used as 
colorant or decolorizer. Ceramic capac- 
itors 

The rare earths are becoming in- 
creasingly important in the production 
of steel and steel alloys. Small quanti- 
ties added to the metal in the ladle re- 
sult in a strong, fine-grained steel. Steel 
thus treated has great resistance to low 
temperature oxidation and corrosion. 
Stainless varieties have better hot and 
cold workability. Silicon and electrical 


grade steels have better electrical qual- 
ities. 

Rare earths added to cast iron act as 
powerful deoxidizers and help remove 
sulfur from the molten metal. They are 
responsible for cast iron that is resistant 
to scaling at higher temperatures and 
to certain corrosive atmospheres. In 
malleable metals, they act as a carbide 
stabilizer. 

Magnesium-rare earth-zirconium al- 
loys have excellent casting qualities 
and mechanical properties that make 
them ideal for important light-weight 
stressed components of aircraft engines. 

Other rare earth compounds are used 
extensively for waterproofing, mildew- 
proofing, weighting and dyeing of fab- 
rics and compounding printing inks 


and phosphors. 
LIKE AN ICEBERG—You might com- 


pare uses for the rare earths to an ice- 
berg. What you see is only a small part 
of what lies undiscovered under the 
surface. In all probability, there is a 
real place for one or more of the rare 
earths in your operations. New uses— 
and profitable ones, too—are being dis- 
covered constantly. These versatile ele- 
ments offer so much promise in so many 
different ways they merit your investi- 
gation. 

To industries interested in the rare 
earths, we offer detailed technological 
data compiled over the years by our re- 
search staff. We will also furnish sam- 
ples for experimentation. 

And please remember . . . the rare 
earths are plentiful. Lindsay can sup- 
ply you with quantities from a gram to 
a carload. 
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Contrary to reports published this week, 1956 output of ele- 
mental sulfur in the U. S. ran close to 7 million long tons. Reason for the 
confusion: the reported data—just released by the Business and Defense 


Services Administration—is already subject to revision, according to a 
BDSA spokesman. 





1956 production of Frasch sulfur is now estimated at 6.4-6.5 
million long tons—as much as 200,000 tons more than first reported; it 
indicates a boost of 7-800,000 tons over the ’55 output. 


Production of recovered sulfur, too, will probably tally somewhat 
higher than first anticipated, will amount to at least 480,000—perhaps 
500,000—lIong tons. 


By comparison, total 56 sulfur output—including elemental ma- 
terial and sulfur from all other sources—amounted to about 7,875,000 
long tons (CW Market Newsletter, Dec. 29, 56). 


Competition for world sulfur markets increased markedly in ’56, 
according to the BDSA report. Mexican producers, for example, made 
further inroads into U. S. markets. Total U. S. sulfur imports increased a 
big 400% in ’56, to a new high of 180,000 long tons. 





The foreign competition has consequently cut into the expanding 
domestic market and has upped U. S. producers’ stocks to the highest levels 
since prior to the Korean conflict. 


But despite the heavier world-wide competition, exports of U. S.- 
produced sulfur, in 56, were at about the same level as in preceding years 
—approximately 1.6 million tons. 

o 

Sulfuric acid production and consumption continued to expand 
during recent months because of increasing use for steel pickling, chemicals, 
coke-oven ammonium sulfate, pigments. Too, gains in the output of phos- 
phatic fertilizers have helped keep sulfuric consumption at high levels. 





Latest addition to the long and expanding list of completed 
ammonia plants (see p. 64) is U.S. Steel’s unit at Geneva, Utah. Capacity: 
70,000 tons/yr. of anhydrous ammonia, 68,000 tons/yr. of prilled am- 
monium nitrate. 





Prices quoted, f.o.b. Geneva: ammonia, $88/net ton; ammonium 
nitrate, $70/net ton in 80-lb. bags and $66/net ton in bulk. 


e 
Outlets ranging from guided missiles to paints are potential 


markets for unsymmetrical dimethylhydrazine, which has just gone into 
production at Olin Mathieson’s plant at Lake Charles, La. 
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Dimethylhydrazine—a strong reducing agent—is useful as an 
aviation fuel, oxygen scavenger, anti-skinning agent in paints; it’s available 
in 30- and 50-gallon drums. This and related products (hydrazine hydrate, 
anhydrous hydrazine, other hydrazine derivatives) are marketed through 
the firm’s Industrial Chemicals Division and through its High Energy Fuels 


Operation (which handles sales of compounds for use as missile and aircraft 
fuels). 


Commercial-scale production of nonyl alcohol is underway at 
Eastman Chemical’s Kingsport (Tenn.) plant. Dinonyl phthalate as well 
as the 9-carbon alcohol is being made there, and both are forerunners of 
several derivatives of higher aliphatic aldehydes that the firm plans to 
offer in the near future. Principal potential market for nonyl alcohol: 
plasticizer manufacture. 





General Electric will boost irradiated polyethylene (Irrathene) 
production this month from 300,000 Ibs./year to 1.6 million Ibs./yr.— 
a 435% increase. The facilities (at Pittsfield, Mass.) will readily permit 
further expansion in the future. 





Reason for the current production increase: °57 sales of the 
product—used primarily in electrical insulation—are expected to be double 


the volume sold last year. 
# 


Slab zinc consumption this year, says American Zinc Institute, 


may well exceed the record set in 55 when consumption climbed to well 
over a million tons. 





Meanwhile, ’56 went down as the second best year so far with an 
estimated zinc slab consumption of about 992,000 tons. Breakdown of ’56 
slab uses: galvanizing, 429,000 tons; die casting, 359,000; brass mills, 
121,000; rolled zinc, 47,000; other uses (including higher-grade zinc 
oxide), about 36,000 tons. 


Confidence in ’57 zinc prospects is based partly on the grow- 
ing demands for zinc in die casting, galvanizing of steel, and in brass, 
rubber, and paint-making. The average ’57 car, for example, carries more 
than 65 lbs. of zinc, compared with 60 Ibs./car used in ’56 models. 


SELECTED CHEMICAL MARKET PRICE CHANGES—Week Ending January 7, 1957 


DOWN 





Chang: New Price 
Potassium stannate, dms., frt. alld. E., lbs. .. $ 0.004 $ 0.705 
Sodium stannate, dms., wks., frt. alld. E., lbs. . Staves es 0.575 


All prices per pound unless quantity is stated. 
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STABILITY of VINYL WINDOWS 


FIDELITY in VINYL RECORDS 


are assured when you manufacture with Enjay Oxo Alcohols 


Vinyl rear windows in convertibles or vinyl phonograph records... and a large 
number of today’s other wonderful, new vinyl products are made from plasticizers 
using Enjay Oxo Alcohols. , 

Whatever your product, you can always count on Enjay—the world’s largest 
supplier of Oxo Aleohols—for uniform high quality. 

The Enjay Laboratories are at your service to help solve technical problems 
related to the application or use of any Enjay product. 

For detailed information, write or phone today! 


Enjay offers a diversified line of petrochemicals for industry: 

HIGHER OXO ALCOHOLS (Isoocty] Alcohol, Decyl Alcohol, Tridecyl Alcohol); LOWER ALCOHOLS 
(Isopropyl Alcohol, Ethyl Alcohol, Secondary Butyl Alcohol); and a varied line of OLEFINS 
AND DIOLEFINS, AROMATICS, KETONES AND SOLVENTS. 


Pioneer in 
Petrochemicals 


ENJAY COMPANY, INC., 15 WEST Sist ST., NEW YORK 19, N.Y. Other Offices: Akron, Boston, Chicago, Los Angeles, Tulsa 
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oe ECILAL I tSS 


Management studies customer reactions in limited markets to foretell a product’s national acceptance. 


Test-Tube City Reduces Marketing Risk 


In the past few weeks, Lever Broth- 
ers has taken a low-sudsing powdered 
detergent off the market and replaced 
it with a liquid low-suds detergent. 
Yet the whole operation, rather than 
being a costly and consumer-ruffling 
grand maneuver, looked more like a 
move in a calm game of chess. Be- 
cause both products—the now-discon- 
tinued dry Vim and the newer liquid 
Hum—have been sold only in test 
markets.* Lever, by closely observing 
their performance in these carefully 
chosen, geographically limited fields 
of action, has learned enough to make 
its decision—a decision based on in- 
formation far more sound than that 
provided by a simple consumer survey 
and obtained at far less risk than that 
from a full-scale national marketing at- 
tempt. Lever, like many other special- 
ty makers, finds test marketing the 
best way to learn the public’s reaction 
to a product. 

Many firms consider test marketing 
the most important part of market 
data gathering. 

Says Toni Co. (Chicago) “If census 
sources and surveys really reflected the 
market situation, there’d be no need 
for test marketing. But they don’t; the 
public is unpredictable, and test mar- 
kets are a must.” 

As an Eastern cosmetic maker puts 
it: “You never really know what a 


*Vim has been sold in Detroit and Cleveland 
for the past two years. um was introduced 
this fall in Columbus, O 
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consumer will buy until you sell it to 
him.” 

Pretty Average: If you’re consider- 
ing trying a test-marketing program, 
here are some things to remember. A 
test market is of little use in planning 
over-all sales strategy unless two things 
are true: The market must be typical 
of the total market you're after. It 
must be possible to obtain an accurate 
picture of what happens to a product 
there. 

As a result, most companies prefer 
a middle-size test-market city, since 
costs of getting adequate distribution, 
advertising coverage and of checking 
results in such large cities as Chicago, 
New York or Philadelphia are pro- 
hibitive. Others, however, maintain 
that these important markets may be 
so different from the average city that 
they must be tested before a company 
can really have any idea of what a 
product will do. 

Other factors besides size are im- 
portant, if a city is to be a good test 
area. Procter & Gamble cites these: 

e There must be enough newspa- 
pers and television and radio stations 
to approximate, on a limited scale, the 
effects of national advertising. 

e The test city should have no 
qualities known to be peculiar to it 
alone, qualities such as buying habits, 
marketing history, etc., that would 
bias the projectability of test market 
results to a national basis. 

e Retail stores of various types and 


sizes must be sufficient in number to 
provide an approximation of national 
retail conditions. 

e The city must be isolated enough 
that accurate records of product ship- 
ments into the market will further in- 
dicate results, and that consumers 
aren’t affected by advertising and mar- 
keting in nearby cities. 

In addition, it’s important that re- 
tailers be cooperative in checking sales. 
A city in which A&P stores dominate 
the supermarket picture, for example, 
would be a bad test market. Reason: 
some large chains, including A&P, sel- 
dom welcome untried products into 
their stores, usually will not cooperate 
with test marketers. 

Jaded Jurors: The cities in the U.S. 
that best fit test-market qualifications 
have been used repeatedly. Most fre- 
quent choices: Peoria, Ill.; Hartford, 
Conn.; Spokane, Wash.; Syracuse, 
N.Y. Also popular with marketers: 
Springfield, Mass.; Louisville, Ky.; At- 
lanta, Ga.; Toledo, O.; Providence, 
R.I.; Portland, Me.; Grand Rapids, 
Mich.; Columbus, O. Last year, St. 
Louis was most popular. 

But there’s a trend away from test- 
ing in these often-used cities. With too 
many new products being introduced 
in one city you get what a Bristol- 
Myers marketing man calls “too much 
circus”—nobody’s product will make 
a real impression. 

Checkup: To learn how well a new 
product is moving, it’s possible just to 
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for masking odors from 
_ industrial operations 


Such as petroleum refining, pulp and 
paper processing, viscose rayon manufacture 
and chemical manufacturing. 


ALAMASK odor control chemicals are available also 
for masking odors from incinerators, dumps, 
sewage plants, fat rendering, sanitary chemicals, 
paints, rubber, plastics, inks and oils and a wide 
range of other consumer’s products. 


We offer complete technical service on your odor problems 


Ve ee 


60 EAST 56TH STREET 
NEW YORK 22, N. Y. 
Philadelphia e Cincinnati e Chicago e Los Angeles e Canada: Naugatuck, Montreal « Cuba: Luis Felipe, Havanae Mexico: Comercial Reka, Mexico City 
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SPECIALTIES 
In Plentiful Supply! 
tally up the number of bottles or cans number of the packages in a store, 
disposed of—but this doesn’t indicate and subtracting this total from that of 
how much is utilized in merely filling deliveries). To do this work, special- 
distribution channels. For a quick ists like Selling Research, Inc. (New 
count of actual over-the-counter sales, York), Burgoyne Grocery & Drug 
it’s usually necessary to conduct a Index (Cincinnati) and A. C. Nielson 
store audit (i.e., actually counting the Co. (New York) are available. (Side- 


rs 


IND SMALL FIRMS CAN TEST TOO 


INDULIN is an alkali lignin, produced You don’t have to be the size of Lever Bros., Sherwin-Williams 

in large quantities during the pulping of or Johnson Wax to test-market a product. One West Coast special- 

ee eee a pes can eas ty manufacturer, with distribution only west of the Rockies, feels it 

the pres will moar be low. aici can make useful tests without spending over $5,000. Its usual test 

ere is an ideal raw material for dis- : tae 

persing, stabilizing, extending, sequester- campaign costs $2,000-$2,500. 

ing or binding in a long list of products E-Z-Est Products Co. (Oakland, Calif.) which makes silver 

from proteins and latex rubber to storage : : 

Lctieeten. polish, copper polish, an oven cleaner, and other household products, 
Send for INDULIN samples, and tech- 

nical literature on your type of application. 





finds that close knowledge of its customers makes up for lack of 


money. It knows that its products sell best in areas of higher-than- 
Pol average income where fastidious housekeepers are more likely to 
have a little extra money to play around with. 

E-Z-Est’s favorite test cities are Stockton (77,000), Santa Rosa 
West Virginia Pulp (20,000), and Palo Alto (41,000). The latter, a university and 
and Paper Company commuter town, has a high percentage of professional and other 


CHARLESTON A, SOUTH CAROLINA high-income families. (One city—Los Gatos, Calif—was vetoed for 
test-market purposes by E-Z-Est’s president, Arnold Sampson. In 
touring the city, he saw too many new houses with two cars for 
the city’s average income level. Thus, he felt that people there had 
to watch their money too closely in the supermarket. ) 

The company likes to hit a test market as hard as it can, using 








the most aggressive merchants and spending as much as it can 
afford on advertising. It can’t force a market, however; it’s too 
small and doesn’t have enough money. 

Generally, the firm starts off with a fairly low volume of advertis- 

ing and depends on merchant and word-of-mouth promotion. But 
if acceptance is slow, E-Z-Est will boost promotion spending to as 
much as 20% of the wholesale cost of the product put into the area. 
So far, advertising money has gone only into TV and daily and 
neighborhood newspapers, but Sampson is planning to try to reach 
commuters through their car radios. 
POTASSIUM Lack of money also prevents use of professionals to survey re- 
sults. The company’s own salesmen are sent out to query neigh- 
BARIUM borhoods, find out things like the proportion of families that own 
copper or silverware, pass out miniature samples. One man can 
SODIUM call on 100 families or so in a couple of days. Also used are trade 
journals—to find out what competition is doing—as well as census 
STRONTIUM information on income levels. 

Most important, however, is management’s judgment in inter- 
preting surveys, observing conditions, and in evaluating actual 
D : NT C orders. After all, whether the company is big or small, the main 

avies I rate 0. thing test marketing provides is something for management to 


INCORPORATED é 
think about. 


@ j18 LIBERTY STREET NEW YORK 6. N.Y. 
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3100% increase in consumption of A-C Polyethylene 


proves value of new polymer to polish industry 


Test tube to truck load quantities in 
23 months is the sales record of A-C 
POLYETHYLENE in the polish field! 

The number of users has doubled 
. .. and re-doubled several times. . . 
in the same short period. 

This is the remarkable record of 
sales increases—and industry accept- 
ance—that A-C POLYETHYLENE en- 
joys. For, everyday, more major 
brands of polish are incorporating 
Semet-Solvay’s A-C POLYETHYLENE 
in their polish formulations. 


If you want greater wet-traffic re- 
sistance, anti-slip finish, an easily 
restored lustre and an opportunity to 
lower your costs, you should investi- 
gate A-C PoLYETHYLENE. There are 
a great many technical and cost ad- 
vantages in incorporating this new 
polymer in your formula. Do as so 
many other polish manufacturers are 
doing, investigate A-C PoLyEetuy- 
LENE now. 


Mail in the coupon today. 


*trade-mark 
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SEMET-SOLVAY PETROCHEMICAL DIVISION 
Allied Chemical & bye Corporation 

Room No. 501-X 

40 Rector Street, New York 6, N. Y. 


llied 
hemical 


0 Please send me data and samples of 
A-C POLYETHYLENE. 


O Please send me Bulletin 171. (Ad- 
dresses of Distributors) 


Name 





Address 








State 
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poocedo bmew-lou for LOW FR Ay [_| PH AT| e light: it’s not unusual for, say, a cos- 


metic maker to have one of these 
firms audit a market test conducted 
b é ae, by a competing cosmetic company.) 
wAN Cc O H O P The opinion survey is another often 
used checking method. In this, the 
consumer is asked why he bought the 
product. Others make use of continu- 
CH, OH ing consumer panels, such as that con- 
¢ ti ducted by the Chicago Tribune. 
C2 Hs OH Pause, 2 One Midwest hair products com- 
iC; H; OH ee Se pany uses its own people for checking 
nC, Hy OH ios: et oe. Oe purposes, moves in a special crew to 
{ “ef set up controls and audits, follows up 
: seas on purchasers and interviews them. 
FERMENTATION ¢ SYNTHESIS - we =) ae The crew is pulled out for a while and 
PURIFICATION ice ties fy ; then brought back for further audits 
DEHYDRATION®RECOVERY % ir i fe and interviews—this time to check on 
ae! Rae repurchases. 

: 7 i Turnover Time: The necessity of 

Vulcan's accumulated experience with fittest ad { ; : 

: i checking repurchases explains why 
most test-market experts recommend 
over 50 years——covers hundreds of ==, — Ris a test of not less than 6 months. This 
installations throughout this country 7 rr: Nee ‘ 3 varies, however, with the product's ex- 

oh: ‘ pected turnover. A slow-moving item 
like furniture polish requires consider- 
ably more than a year of testing, for 
of plants and units for production iene : ons. instance, while washday detergents, 
sibcuninitliniiianaie Larne synthetic ethanel elect with a fast turnover, can get by with 
by Vulcan Engineering Division 3 or 4 months. One sales manager told 
CW he thought any new package 
should prove out in about 2 months, 
any new product in from 4 to 12. On 
the other hand, some products move 
Production of METHANOL by the Vulcan-Inventa Synthesis Process. too slowly to make testing at all feasi- 
ble. 

Other things can influence the dura- 
Production of ISOPROPANOL by synthesis from propylene. tion of a test-marketing program. One 
firm may prolong a test if he believes 
competitive or other conditions have 


Dehydration by Vulcan's Pressure Process — applicable to the water- not been normal. Another may linger 
miscible alcohols which form constant-boiling mixtures with water. in a test market with a slow-to-take- 


# z. 


i 





lower aliphatic alcohols goes back 


and abroad —— establishes Vulcan as 


the leading designer and constructor 


Production of ETHANOL by fermentation or by syrthesis from ethylene. 


Production of N-BUTANOL by fermentation. 


5 hold product while trying to doctor it 
Recovery and Purification of methanol, ethanol, normal propanol, iso- into lif / 
propanol, normal butanol, secondary butanol, tertiary butanol, isobutanol into ure, 


and several of the amyl alcohols. Because of novelty appeal, slam- 
bang promotion, or sales force enthusi- 
Vulcan's experience will provide the answers or recovery of the lower aliphatic alcohols. asm, a new product will generally rack 
for many of YOUR problems in the production Your inquiry is invited. up good initial sales. After this first 
spurt, it will then begin to drift back 

Complete Gagineesing tor towards its real level of acceptance. 
Chemical and Petro-Chemical Pr And it’s this level that manufacturers 
want to gauge. 


; Competitor Connivance: In _ the 
VULCAN ENGINEERING DIVISION highly competitive chemical specialty 


fields, rivals delight in confusing each 
~ a8 others’ test-market data. One fouling 
'¢ ULCAR _- device: Company A goes into a Com- 











7 Spe. pany B test market and promotes its 
(Formerly THE VULCAN COPPER & SUPPLY CO.) 


Own competitive products—on a scale 
General Offices and Plant, CINCINNATI 2,;OHIO 


it could never duplicate nationally. 


HOUSTON BOSTON CHARLOTTE, NC. ST.LOUIS DENVER SAN FRANCISCO One firm’s toothpaste test was messed 
; : up by a competitor who came in with 
large free samples, killing the demand 


_VULCAN ENGINEERING DIVISION: @ VULCAN MANUFACTURING DIVISION @ VULCAN CONSTRUCTION DIVISION 
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for tooth paste for weeks. Extra-rich 
premium coupons have also been used 
to cloud results of test marketing. 
Some companies have gone so far as 
to enter a competitor’s test market with 
a hurriedly devised copy of the new 
product. 

Obviously, then, most would prefer 
to keep their test marketing secret. 
But almost all agree that it’s futile. 
Companies—especially the large ones 
—have pipelines of information flow- 
ing continually from salesmen. Says 
one Midwest polish maker: “If we 
want to keep a secret, we don’t even 
test-market, but just launch a product 
on our own judgment. We usually have 
the news the day after the competition 
introduces an item.” 

All the Same: It’s usually a mistake 
to expect a product that captures 6% 
of the test-market business to capture 
6% of the national market. The best 
that can probably be hoped for: na- 
tional results falling within 1 or 2% of 
a prediction. General business condi- 
tions might change between test mar- 
keting and national marketing; there 
might be greater competition by the 
time the product is given national dis- 
tribution; the level of distribution will 
probably be different, etc. 

On statistical procedures, all that 
one executive of Selling Research, 
Inc., is willing to say is that “a test 
market in Peoria will give you some 
idea of how you are going to do in 
Peoria.” 

Most companies agree that from 
test marketing one can usually get: 

e A yes or no on the question of 
consumer acceptance of a product. 

e Some idea of how to alter a prod- 
uct or marketing strategy. 

Usually it’s marketing plans that 
are changed at this stage; product bugs 
supposedly have been removed in the 
lab. However, the start of volume 
production always brings problems 
that have to be ironed out in the test 
market. The experience of Charles 
Rolley Co. (San Francisco) isn’t un- 
usual. Rolley, while test-marketing its 
Sea and Ski suntan product, had to 
solve problems of the product separat- 
ing and thickening while on dealers’ 
shelves. Similarly, Bristol-Myers had 
to iron out a number of mechanical 
problems in test markets while de- 
veloping its successful “ball-point dis- 
penser” for Ban antiperspirant. 

How Much? Test marketing costs 
money—enough so that few small or 
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HARFLEX” 300 


PERMITS A FREE FLOWING DRY BLEND 


In a typical test, 64 parts of HARFLEX® 300, preheated to 
212° F, were mixed with 100 parts of an easy-processing poly- 
vinyl chloride resin at 212° F. After 30 minutes of thorough agi- 
tation, a dry, free flowing powder was obtained which could be 
put directly into an extruder. When a free flowing dry blend is 
used directly, as in extrusion operations, it is possible to eliminate 
or minimize extra operations such as Banbury mixing or roll milling. 


HARFLEX® 300 is a permanent polymeric plasticizer, read- 
ily adaptable to dry blending. Write for our free technical bulletin 
that gives full information about HARFLEX® 300. Samples for 
your test or experimental work are also available at your request. 


Bee, HARCHEM DIVISION 


WALLACE & TIERNAN, INC. 
== BETTER PLASTICS 25 MAIN STREET. BELLEVILLE 9, NEW JERSEY 





H-24 IN CANADA: W. C. HARDESTY CO. OF CANADA. LTD.. TORONTO 





MERCHEN GRAVIMETRIC 
FEEDERS & METERS 


for dry free-flowing materials 


e automatic batch control 
e continuous blending 
e materials accounting 


Accuracy 1°, 
Rates 3 to 3000 Ibs. per min. 


Write for Bulletin No. M-32 
WALLACE & TIERNAN 


INCORPORATED 
25 MAIN ST., BELLEVILLE 9, N. J 
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DICALITE FILTERAIDS SPECIALTIES 


a hg I gg Rg eT th a 
6 ” : at new companies can do it in a very big 
let you set nets to <j 4 way. Seldom, too, do they have suffi- 


ee a ee an SER ee hi ae cient depth in management to properly 


use the data (for a dissent, see p. 76) 


catch all sizes y * | “SE One polish maker  esti:aates that, 


Pe ; not counting promotion costs, a four- 

Sig : , market test lasting 6 months with be- 
of “s ish” ae fore-and-after store audits should cost 
about $25,000. A cosmetics house, 
figuring in all expenses, claims “$100,- 
000! or less—usually less—is about all 
you dare gamble.” Rolley, now test- 
marketing a new hair preparation, 
says you should gamble at least $50,- 
000, would itself be content to lose 
that much this year on the product 
if public acceptance seems good. 

A Midwestern hair products maker 
sums it up this way: “Sound test mar- 
keting is by no means inexpensive, 
but it can be the cheapest way to spend 
money in the long haul. You can 
learn how to market the product suc- 
cessfully if it’s good, and you can save 

a fortune by stopping work on it if it’s 
PARTICLE SIZE IN MICRONS 


Filteraid 1 10 09 08 07 06 05 04 03 02 01 | ie 
SUPERAID | 


Of course, there’s one fundamental difference between fishing and 
filtration ... usually, in filtration you’re interested in the filtrate, not 
the ‘fish.’ But you still have to set the right size ‘net’ to get the ‘fish’ 
out...and Dicalite provides a full range of superior filteraids to do 
just that. The two charts below show (1) the sizes of particulates 
trapped by different grades of Dicalite and (2) the flowrates to be 
expected from these grades in typical filtration applications. These 
data will give you a clear indication of the Dicalite Filteraids which 
should provide the optimum balance of clarity and flowrate for your 
particular operation. 





Push for a Polymer 


Klear, a polymer-based floor polish 
—with a composition that represents 
SPEEDEX ae we ‘the first basic formulation change 
since the introduction of  self-polish- 
ing wax,” according to its maker, S. C. 


Johnson & Son—is being introduced 
*0.2 MICRON— Theoretical limit of resolution of optical microscope. : in New England markets this week. 
Few microscopes achieve it. 


80.0 MICRONS — Smallest particle size visible to the unaided eye at 10” distance. : All ingredients of Klear, except for 


SPEEDFLOW 


SPEEDPLUS 





4200 























the wate. base, are new to self-polish- 
mn 1 oT mm i TT Tl | = | ing waxes, Johnson reports. The com- 
MTT Tt] bination produces a film said to be 
Average Cherectoriatic fb clear, nonyellowing, and far more re- 
sistant to water spotting than present 
resin polish films based on shellac. 
Basic new ingredient, trademarked 
Plexon, is an unidentified synthetic 
resin, is reputedly a styrene-based 
polymer. 
This material and the other com- 
ponents are apparently cheaper to 
work with than waxes—Klear’s price 
onal is slightly lower than those of other 
| ond 15 FDicaure vet cin Johnson self-polishing waxes. Pints 
7 3 45678901 2 3 4567891 ; and quarts of Klear (packed in round, 
smartest cheese ® | dripless-spout cans) sell for $.65 and 
$1.10; half-gallons and gallons, in rec- 
tangular cans, retail for. $1.89 and 
$3.49. 
e e js waive TODAY FOR The product is now being sold in 
I) C a lite TECHNICAL SERVICE the Northeast only. Johnson terms this 
ON THE USE OF a regional introduction rather than a 
GREAT LAKES DICALITE IN YOUR mie 
PROCESSING test market, citing lack of manufac- 
DIATOMACEOUS MATERIALS : : 
turing capacity as the reason for not 
DICALITE DIVISION + Great Lakes Carbon Corp., 612 So. Flower St., Los Angeles 17, Calif. “going national” immediately. 

















of Various Grades of 
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RELATIVE FLOWRATIO (Superaid =1) 
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FLOWRATE—GAL /(SQ. FT.x HR.) For a Typical High Viscosity Liquor, 4 Hr. Cycle 
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RIGHT FILTER 


BIRD-YOUNG VACUUM FILTERS 
are continuous, rotary, drum type filters 
designed for high capacity per foot of 
filter area, complete washing and de- 
watering and complete discharge of filter 
cake even when exceedingly thin. 


THE BIRD RESEARCH and 
DEVELOPMENT CENTER 
is a completely equipped test plant de- 
voted to solids-liquids separation test 
work in order that the right filter may be 
determined in advance of the investment 
in equipment. 
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BIRD 


BIRD-PRAYON VACUUM FILTERS 
are horizontal, tilting pan filters de- 
signed for continuously efficient removal 
of solids and thorough multistage wash 
without dilution of mother liquor. Filter 
areas from 27 to 516 sq. ft. 


BIRD-HUMBOLDT CENTRIFUGAL DRYERS 
combine screen oscillation with centrifu- 
gal force for dewatering coarse or granu- 
lar solids. They provide continuous flow, 
high capacity, low power consumption 
and long screen life. 


BIRD CONTINUOUS CENTRIFUGAL FILTERS 
for thorough dewatering of large or 
small volumes of slurries, thick or thin, 
hot or cold; solids coarse or fine. 


BIRD SUSPENDED CENTRIFUGALS 
are heavy duty, high capacity batch cen- 
trifuges with 26”, 40” or 48” perforate 
or imperforate baskets. Fume-tight or ex- 
plosion proof construction, if needed. 


BIRD PRESSURE FILTERS 
are horizontal tank, vertical leaf filters 
for large volume, low cost liquid clari- 
fications. Filter areas from 10 to over 
1500 sq. ft. 


Leading Authority on Solids-Liquids svoparations 





Enhance Your PRODUCT'S ODOR 





with an 
ANGEL OF GOOD WILL 





® 
DEODALL #1— proved effective in a variety of 
applications—offers exceptional masking ability 
at low cost. Deodall #1 can alleviate odor prob- 
lems in cutting oils, fertilizers, heating oils, paints, 
solvents and many other products. Consult 
Sindar regarding your odor problem. 


- — ® 
GDETD) @eeeon 
RM 5: Aromatics and Chemicals 
330 West 42nd Street, New York 36, N. Y. 
Branches: Philadelphia + Beston + Cincinnati + Detroit 


Chicago + Atlanta + Seattle «+ Los Angeles « Toronto 








WE SUPPLY 


ALIPHATIC NAPHTHAS 


from our NEWARK warehouse 


1\ Ree). [e) 5) 
KETONES 
ESTERS 
GLYCOL ETHERS 
PLASTICIZERS 


CHLORINATED 
SOLVENTS 
[ce] B fee) 
AMINES 
Petroleum Ethers INYe) tile 
Hexane — Heptane SOLVENTS 
Rubber Solvents ALIPHATIC 
Lacquer Diluents NAPHTHAS 
Stoddard Solvent 
Odorless Solvents 


CHEMICALS/SOLVENTS 


INCORPORATED 
60 PARK PLACE, NEWARK 2, NEW JERSEY — MArket 2-3650 WOrth 2-7763 
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PRODUCTS 


Color Restorer:. A combination 
fabric and rug cleaner and color 
restorer, Clean-Tint, is being produced 
by the Clean-Tint Corp. (Los An- 
geles). Material is applied with sponge, 
is said to be unaffected by dry-cleaning 
agents. Twelve colors are available. 
Price: $2.95 for a pint-size glass con- 
tainer. 

e 

Water Softener: Arizona Minerals 
Corp. (Yuma, Ariz.) is offering Arid- 
zone Blu-22, a new sodium alumino- 
silicate ion-exchange material with a 
rated capacity of 22,000 grains ex- 
change per cubic foot. Its price is said 
to be pegged at two-thirds that of 
other high-capacity exchange mate- 
rials. 

* 

Marking Ink: A high-opacity mark- 
ing ink that uses pigments instead of 
dyes has been introduced by Organic 
Products Co. (Irving, Tex.). The ink, 
called F-150, is made in white, black, 
blue, red, green, yellow and orange 
colors. Markings with the new ink are 
said not to be affected or removed by 
vapor degreasing or by immersion in 
water, oil, greases or naphtha. 

e 

Rust-Spot Remover: A Danish prod- 
uct imported by Fred Pedersen (Ber- 
rien Springs, Mich.) is said to be able 
to remove long-standing rust stains 
from fabrics (except rayon), porcelain 
and metal. A 3-o0z. collapsible tube 
sells for 79¢. It’s name: Magica. 

* 

Dip Coatings: Metal & Thermit 
Corp. (Rahway, N.J.) has just intro- 
duced four dip compounds to be used 
as finish coatings in zinc- and cad- 
mium-plating operations. Dip 1085, 
a leachless, chromate-type dip, gives 
bright, clear coating to zinc plate. 
Compound 1090, furnished as liquid 
concentrate, is similar to the dry 1085. 
Dip 1084 is for cadmium-plated parts. 
When used in low concentrations, it 
is said to be well suited for finishing 
thin plated bulk work. Dip 99 is a 
liquid version of 1084. 

e 

Contact Cement: Borden Co.’s 
Chemical Division has just developed 
a fire- and explosionproof cement. 
Called Elmer’s Non-flammable Con- 
tact Cement, the product uses a com- 
panion product, Elmer’s Non-flam- 
mable Cleaner and Thinner, as solv- 
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... SINCLAIR CHEMICALS 
ALWAYS RIDE FIRST-CLASS! 


Two special fleets of tank cars are added assurance that you get what you pay 
for when you specify Sinclair! To guard against contamination, Sinclair ships 
odorless solvents and aromatics in separate tank car fleets used exclusively 
for this purpose. It saves trouble! 


TRULY OBPORLESS SOLVENTS— Sinclair’s team of truly Odorless Solvents, 
both Light (340-405° F.) and Heavy (375-465° F.), are synthetically produced 
from carefully selected hydrocarbons to insure the uniformity, stability and 
superior quality required by manufacturers of odorless paints. Available in 
full, or split tank car quantities. 


HI@H PURITY AROMATICS — Toluol (1° nitration grade), Xylol (5°), and 
Paraxylene (98% ) are being produced by modern Udex extraction facilities at 
Sinclair’s Marcus Hook, Pa., refinery. Available in full, or split tank car quantities. 


When your manufacturing processes call for fast and reliable service, and 
top quality in petroleum-derived chemicals, Sinclair Chemicals, Inc. is ready to 
serve you. For complete information call or write to: 


SINCLAIR CHEMICALS, INC. 


(Affiliate of Sinclair Refining Company) 


600 Fifth Avenue, New York 20, N. Y. * Phone: Circle 6-3600 
155 North Wacker Drive, Chicago 6, Illinois * Phone: Financial 6-5900 
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A Broad Range of 





ALKENYL SUCCINIC ACID ANHYDRIDES 


OCTENYL NONENYL 
DODECENYL 
HEXADECENYL OCTADECENYL 


(others to order) 


for varying uses such as 
dispersing agents, corrosion- 
inhibitors, alkyd formers and 
especially curing and cross- 
linking agents for epoxy resins. 


In addition to our well known 
line of aliphatic hydrocarbons, 
we custom manufacture for 
specific needs. Ask for 

prices and information. 





HUMPHREY-WILKINSON, INC. 
| | 
SINCE 1947 —HNSS Shin Sad tensorc Chee 


339 Devine St., North Haven, Conn. 











Sea a 


PSSM HL 


for the Chemical and Fertilizer Industries 


TECHNICAL GRADE POTASSIUM CHLORIDE 


99.3% K CL Minimum 
HIGRADE MURIATE OF POTASH 
GRANULAR MURIATE OF POTASH 


NITED STATES POTASH COMPANY 


IVISION OF UNITED STATES BORAX & CHEMICAL CORP. 
30 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA, NEW YORK 20, WN. Y. 


Reg. U.S, Pat. Off. 











SPECIALTIES 


ent. Cement may be applied vertically 
or horizontally with brush or metal 
spreader. Uses include bonding of 
plastic, leather, linoleum, synthetic 
rubber and thin-gauge metal to ply- 
wood, pressed wood and other porous 
surfaces. It’s available in quart and 
gallon containers. 
& 

Slow-Working Urethane: Dayton 
Rubber (Dayton, O.) has developed 
a new formulation that lengthens ure- 
thane foam reaction times from the 
30-60-second range to 100-180 sec- 
onds. It’s designed for use in produc- 
ing rigid materials used in electronic 
components for aircraft, guided mis- 
siles, etc. Product is a two-component 
formulation of polyesters and isocya- 
nates. 

Sd 

Bottoms-Up Bottle: Tidy Chemical 
Co. (Sunnyvale, Calif.) is now packag- 
ing its Ty-D-bol toilet bowl detergent 
in a bottle especially designed for up- 
side-down dispensing. When the unit 
is placed in a toilet tank, an automatic 
dispenser in its bottleneck meters out 
an exact amount of product each time 
the tank refills. Bottle hangs in tank by 
a metal arm fitted around an indenta- 
tion in the bottom of the bottle. 

e 

High-Temperature Lubricant: A 
new dry-film lubricant, formulated for 
drawing and forming of titanium, ti- 
tanium alloys, chromium and _ stain- 
less steels at elevated temperatures, 
consists of extremely fine particles of 
graphite combined with a_ high-tem- 
perature binder and dispersed in an 
aromatic solvent system. The material, 
Molykote 174X, which may be applied 
by either spray or brush, is a product 
of Alpha Molykote Corp. (Stamford, 
Conn.). 

e 

Liquid Thread: Clayton Specialty 
Mfg. (Chicago) is offering Miracle 
Magic Thread, a mending liquid. One 
drop is said to stop runs in nylon 
stockings. Material may be used on 
any type of clothing, awning or seat 
covers, rubber, leather, etc. Two-ounce 
glass bottle sells for $1. 

* 

Coating: Modified latex emulsions 
that combine cement and “cementi- 
tious” materials are now offered as 
coatings for interior and exterior 
structural surfaces. The concentrates 
are available from Surco International 
Corp. (Atlanta, Ga.). 
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No Sour Grapes... 


é 
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when you process with 


ethylene 


diethylene | Glycol 
triethylene 


Used extensively as softening agents because of their excellent 
hygroscopic properties. They are capable of absorbing almost 
twice their weight of water at room temperature and 100 per cent 
humidity. Being dihydric alcohols, these glycols react with poly- 
basic acids to produce polyester materials. 


They are completely miscible in water, yet dissolve many organic 
chemicals. In soluble oils, the glycols function as coupling agents 
between fatty acids and soaps, producing more stable emulsions. 


Let our Technical Service staff advise you on the handling, stor- 
age and uses of Ethylene, Diethylene and Triethylene Glycol. 
Available in tank cars, drums, or samples for your investigation. 
Jefferson Chemical Company, Inc., Box 303, Houston 1, Texas. 


Essential Chemicals from Hydrocarbon Sources 


efferson 





HOUSTON * NEW YORK « CHICAGO * CHARLOTTE * LOS ANGELES 
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EMPLOYMENT OPPORTUNITIES 





Sets Up New Development Department — 


Top Scientists With 0 to 5 Years Experience 
Needed by Largest Producer of Synthetic 
Organic Chemicals 


ie a ‘ 
Carbide and Carbon Chemicals | mental program iP _ 
Extensive new facilities, to 





‘ompany, a Division of Union Car- 4 tis: 
ae Carbon Corporation, re- completed in arses se va 
cently announced the reorganization er i “ees age 
and expansion of its Development — we : ae # 
Department. It will use the tools of | ment sta : : ir scat 

i $ i ineer- | preparation for the greatly 1ne 
aise ee eae: oad that these new — = 
ih to determine the most | make eae me sitet 

‘economical and technically feasible | offer chances for rapid adv ' 
oak producing a chemical | in the esa a , 
product with the highest quality at Men are — — seers 
the lowest cost. It will also be experimental we Ca oT 
renponsiiile for finding end uses for | both resins and ¢ er : = we 
new products, and for developing | sume complete peepee —_ 
the prosecution of the experiment 


Sete cacao eee 


Shears | 
>W “ts to meet specific needs. 
a é i ; will ograms and for the promoting of 
Operations research techniques w1 prog tg 
, development work to follow 


be employed frequently to examine, le 
direct, or evaluate these experi- | experimental s : 
. 





— 
8 ao ttl 


Scientists interested in the following fields will find opportunity 
and encouragement: 


REQUIRED BACKGROUND IN: 


FIELD 


Chemical Engineering Operation of pilot plant equipment to provide data for engineering design. 


Process development—design and construction of new chemical engineer- 
ing equipment. 
Organic Chemistry Organic chemistry, theoretical and practical—synthetic production of 
aliphatic, aromatic, and metallo-organic chemicals; resins and plastics. 


Physical Chemistry Revelation of polymer structure by physical chemical instrumentation 


methods—activation of evaluation programs for resinous materials. 


Fundamental approach to problems involving catalysis—experimental 
actuation of the catalysis involved in such problems. 


Measurement of properties, reaction rates, ionization constants of organic 
compounds. Design of measurement equipment. 
Organic Analysis Functional group analysis organic chemistry—non-aqueous titrimetry— 
trace analysis. 


Engineering Physics Physical chemical measurement—methods of testing resins and resin 
solutions—rheological and other properties of high polymers. 


Mathematics Advanced mathematics and statistical principles—numerical analysis, 


operations research—statistical analysis of experimental data. 
Send a full description of your training and experience to E. J. Mills, Jr. 
Development Department 
CARBIDE AND CARBON CHEMICALS COMPANY 


A Division of Union Carbide and Carbon Corporation 
South Charleston, West Virginia 





Space Salesmen 
Wanted 


We are looking for sales trainees to sell ad- 
vertising space for CHEMICAL ENGINEERING 
or CHEMICAL WEEK. No selling experience 
mecessary Age requirement 21-30 years. Op- 
portunities unlimited. Send complete résumé 
or phone for appointment. Contact Steven J. 
Shaw, Advertising Sales Manager, CHEMICAL 
ENGINEERING * CHEMICAL WEEK, McGraw- 
Hill Publishing Co., 330 W. 42nd St., New 


York 36, N. Y. Phone: LOngacre 4-3000. 
Ext. 693. 











PLANT MANAGER 


Large Corn Mill looking for a plant manager 
with experience in grain processing field. 
Preferably a chemical engineer under forty. 
Reports direct to President. Salary commen- 
surate with training and work experience. 
Send resume of personal history and work ex- 
perience. Please include telephone number. 


President 


Chas. A. Krause Milling Co. 
404 E. State St. 
Milwaukee 1, Wis. 














Positions Vacant 





Wanted: Chemist or Chemical Engineer with 
1-3 years experience in insulation board, pulp and 
paper, or related industry for assistant to pay 
Control Supervisor in large insulation boar plant 
located in South on Gulf Coast. Will consider 
recent graduate without experience if potential is 
promising. Write P. O. Box 1528, Mobile, Ala- 


bama for application and personal interview 
appointment. 





Chief Analyst, inorganic, for new Metallurgical 
Research and Development Laboratory of inter- 
nationally known mining company. Salary open, 
location Connecticut. Rewsred several years ex- 
perience in usual wet and fire assaying methods 
and with operation of spectrophotometric, polaro- 
graphic ond fluorometric equipment. Must accept 
responsibility control assaying and be capable of 
adapting techniques and procedures to require- 
ments of research and development section. Re- 
ply with full particulars prosesnonal and personal 
istory. P-3869, Chemical Week. 





Consultant Emulsion Polymerization. Applicant 
must have recent and positive industry experience 
in the formulating or plant production of either 
poly vinyl acetate or poly acrylic emulsions. De- 
sired by company who now manufacturers polymer 
emulsions. P-3910, Chemical Week. 





—— Positions Wanted 





Plant Manager: 12 years experience in paint 
and resin operations as Works Manager, Produc- 
tion Manager Chief Chemist-Excellent administra- 
tor and coordinator—M.A, Chemistry—Age 35. 
PW 3888, Chemical Week. 





Industrial cleaning Chemist: Specialist in metal 
and all phases of industrial cleaning, and allied 
specialties. Formulation, development, _ service, 
management, production, purchasing. Age 33. 
Salary min. $12,500. PW 3853, Chemical Week. 





Selling Opportunity Wanted 





Chemical Sales Agent—Phila.-Baltimore Area— 
Established ‘“technical-service-conscious” agent de- 
sires additional representation from basic manu- 
facturer. Excellent sales and chemical background. 
Reply Box RA 3903, Chemical Week. 





DON’T FORGET 





the box number when answering advertise- 
ments. It is the only way we can identify 
the advertiser to whom you are writing. 
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@ USED/SURPLUS EQUIPMENT 
@ CHEMICALS WANTED/OFFERED 


e Deployed Rate—$19.50 per inch effective 
957. Contract rates on request. Ad- 
vertising inch measures 7% inch vertically 
on one column, 3 columns to a page. Not 
subject to Agency Commission. 
@ Box Numbers count as one additional line 
in layed ads. 
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TO THE CHEMICAL 
PROCESSING INDUSTRIES 


Send NEW ADS & INQUIRIES to Classified Adv. Div. 


of Chemical Week; P.O. Box 12, N.Y. 36, N.Y. 


FOR RENT 











@ SPECIAL SERVICES 
@ BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


@ Undisplayed Ra 1.80 a line; minimum, 
3 = 'o figure advance payment, count 
words as a line. 10% discount 
if full payment is made in advance for 4 
consecutive insertions. 
@ Closing Date—Each Tuesday, 11 days prior 
to publication date. 


MANAGEMENT ~ 


SERVICES 


General Consulting e Instrumentation 
Management e@ Equipment Design 
Patents e Catalyst Development 
Systems Engineering @ Translation 


e Chemical & Bacteriological 
Analysis 


rr 

















NEW SINGLE STORY SPRINKLERED BUILDING 
3055 SQUARE FEET OF UNOBSTRUCTED FLOOR SPACE 
15 FOOT CEILING WITH DISTILLATION TOWER AND 8 UNDERGROUND HERESITE 


COATED TANKS—TWO 1500 GALLON CAPACITY, SIX 550 GALLON CAPACITY. 
CONSTRUCTED FUR HAZARDOUS 4g og TENANCY IN UNRESTRICTED AREA. 


LIGHT, POWDER, PROCESS STE AND 
ADJACENT RAILROAD SIDING. EXCELLENT LOCATION FOR PILOT OR SMALL 


CHEMICAL PLANT OPERATION. 


AVAILABLE FOR JANUARY 1ST POSSESSION. 
FIVE YEAR LEASE DESIRED. 
TELEPHONE: BIGELOW 3-8440 

FOR FURTHER INFORMATION OR INSPECTION. 
G. L. INDUSTRIES, 410 Frelinghuysen Ave., Newark 5, N. J. 


WATER CONNECTIONS AVAILABLE. 








He 





JRPLUS CHEMICALS WANTED 
Chemicals—By-Products—Plasticizers 
Pigments—Resins—Solvents 


CHEMSOL, INC. 
70 Dod Street, Elizabeth, N.J. EL 4-7654 








BUYERS OF SURPLUS 


CHEMICALS—OILS—SOLVENTS 
DRUGS—RESINS—WAXES 
PLASTICS—COLOR—ETC. 

BARCLAY CHEMICAL COMPANY, INC. 


75 Varick Street New York 13, N. Y. 
WORTH 4-5120 











SURPLUS WANTED 


CHEMICALS, PHARMACEUTICALS, OILS 
PLASTICIZERS, RESINS, DYES 
SOLVENTS, PIGMENTS, ETC. 


CHEMICAL SERVICE CORPORATION 


96-02 Beaver Street, New York 5, N. Y. 
HAnover 2-6970 











CUSTOM GRINDING 


¢ Ultra Fine or Coarse 

© Specialty or Volume 

¢ Heat Sensitive Materials 

¢ Complete Blending and Grinding 
service on unit or contract basis 


A. Cramer Corp. 10881 S. Central Avenue 
Box 682 Oak Lawn, Illinois 











SURPLUS BOUGHT 
ODD LOTS—DISCONTINUED RAW MATERIALS 
—orrL s8 R CONTAMINATED See VERTS 
ESIDUES—METAL SLUD 
OBSOLETE PLANT INVENTORIES 
Industrial By-Products Surplus _ 
DIV. OF ACETO CHEMICAL CO. 
40-406 Lawrence St., Flushing 54, he yw 
INdependence |-4100 














Contract Work 


Facilities Offered: Chemicals refined, ground, 
screened, blended and packa to your require- 
epee, Laboratory control. Piant at Metuchen, 

HI Private siding. ¥ 4 Davies Nitrate Co. Inc. 
114-C Liberty St. 
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For Sale 











Bird Stainless Steel Continuous Centrifugals 
40” x 60”, 32” x 50”. Excellent Condition. Perry 
Equipment Corp., 1415 N. 6th St.,Phalia. 22, Pa. 





135 & 183 sq. ft. Tubular Exchangers 7316 St. 
St. contact parts. Perry, 1415 N. 6th St., Phila. 


22, Pa. 





Pfaudler 50 gal. Glass Lined Jacketed and 
oe Ree gua Kettle. Perry, 1415 N. 6th St., 
lla. 22, a. 





Available: recovered solvents. Some in_large 
quantities on regular basis. Northern New Jersey. 
*S 3887, Chemical Week. 











Wanted 











Baker-Perkins Mixer. a to —— 


working capacity. Must be tilting type with Sigma 
blades. Double arm. Prefer a jacketed mixer. 
In reply state condition and price. W 3889, 
Chemical Week. 





Plant for Rent 





Paterson, N. J. One story brick, 26,000 ft. 
sprinklered high pressure steam, RR s iding, under- 
ground storage tanks, fenced ‘yard, unrestricted. 
PFR-2174, Chemical Week. 





THIS TRACER SECTION 


can be used whenever you are looking for or offering 


EMPLOYMENT 

PERSONNEL 

EQUIPMENT 

SUPPLIES 

OPPORTUNITIES 

PLANTS 

CHEMICALS 

PROFESSIONAL SERVICES 

MANAGEMENT SERVICES 

SPECIAL SERVICES 
The rates are low—just call or write 

tracers 
CHEMICAL WEEK 

P.O. Box 12 LOngacre 
NY 36 NY 4-3000 








NORMAN APPLEZWEIG ASSOCIATES 
Specialists in Applied Biochemistry 


Product Development Consultants to the Food, Drug 
and Cosmetics Industries. 


131 Christopher Street 
New York 14, New York 





ALTER KIDDE CONSTRUCTORS, INC 

Engineers—Builders 

chemical—process—paper 
New York City 


Houston, Tex. Baton Rouge, La. 








JAMES P. O’DONNELL 


Consulting Engineer 
Professional Engineering for the 
Petroleum and Process Industries 

39 Brodaway 
New York 6, N. 


Beaumont, Texas Tulsa, Okichoma 








RRINE 


ENGINEERS 


Plant design & Surveys covering Chemical Elec- 

trochemical and Metallurgical Production; Indus- 

trial Waste Disposal; Water Supply & Treatment; 
Analysis & Reports 


J. E. SIRRINE CO. 


Greenville South Carolina 








ROGER WILLIAMS 


Technical & E ic Services, Inc. 


e@ Chemical Economics 
e Chemical Market Research 
e Product Evaluation 


Main Office: PO Box 426, Princeton, N. J. 
Princeton 1-0209 
New York Office: 148 East 38th St., NYC 16 
MUrray Hill 5-5257 











isconsin Alumni Research Foundation 


Project Research Consultation and Production Con. 
trol Service in Biochemistry, Chemistry, Bacteri- 
ology, Pharmacology, and Insecticide Testing and 
Screening. 
Write for price schedule 
Wisconsin Alumni Research Foundation 
P.O. Box 2059-G @ Madison 1, Wisconsin 











Professional 


Assistance 


in solving your most difficult 
problems is offered by con- 
sultants whose cards appear in 


this section. 




















CHEMICAL WEEK e 


ACE GLASS, INC. ‘ 
Agency—Ray Hawley, Adv 
AMERICAN BRITISH CHEMICAL 
SUPPLIES, INC. 
Ageney—Richard Lewis, Adv 
AMERICAN CAN CO. 
Agency—Compton Adv., Inc 
AMERICAN CYANAMID CO.., 
TURES CHEMICALS DEPT. 
Agency—Hazard Adv. Co 


MANUFAC- 


AMERICAN FLANGE & MANUFACTURING 
co 
Agency 


Freiwald & Coleman, Adv. 


AMERICAN MINERAL SPIRITS CO. 
Agency—Leo Burnett Co. 


AMERICAN POTASH & CHEMICAL CORP. 
Agency—McCarty Co. 
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BAKER & ADAMSON PRODUCTS, GEN- 
ERAL CHEMICAL DIV., ALLIED CHEMI- 
CAL & DYE CORP. . 3rd Cover 


Agency—Atherton & Currier, Inc 


BALTIMORE & OHIO RAILROAD 37 


Agency—Richard A. Foley Adv., Inc 


BIRD MACHINE CO. san 
Agency—Walter B. Snow & Staff, Inc. 

BUFFALO FORGE CO. .. 
Agency—Melvin F. Hall Co 


BUTLER MANUFACTURING CO. 
Agency—Aubrey, Finlay, Marley & Hodgson, Inc 

CARBIDE & CARBON CHEMICALS CO., 
DIV. OF UNION CARBIDE & CARBON 
CORP. .. ewes eae ee 
Agency—J. M. Mathes ca 


CHEMICAL SOLVENTS INC., THE C. P. .. 


COLUMBIA SOUTHERN CHEMICALS 
CORP. 
Agency—Ketchum, MacLeod & re rove, Inc 


CROLL REYNOLDS CO. 
Agency—The House of J. Hayden Twiss 


DAVIES NITRATE CO. 
Agency—Severance & Brady, Inc. 

DAVISON CHEMICAL CO., DIV. OF W. R. 
GRACE & CO. 


Agency—St. Georges & Keyes, The. 


DIAMOND ALKALI CO. . : 

Agency—Fuller & Smith & Ross, Inc 
DICALITE DIV., GREAT LAKES CARBON 
CORP. 


Agency— 


- 80 
Darwin i. ‘Clark Co 
EL DORADO DIV., FOREMOST FOOD & 
CHEMICAL CORP. ... ° 10 
Agency—Sidney Garfield & Assoc 


ENJAY CO., INC. .. ; 
Agency—McCann- Erickson, Inc 

ETHYL CORP. ...... 19 
Agency—H. B. Huraphrey, “alley & Ric hards, Inc 


FEDERATED METALS DIV., AMERICAN 
SMELTING & REFINING CORP. 
Agency—John Mather Lupton Co 
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FISHER CHEMICAL CO., INC. .. 33 


Agency—Freiwald & Coleman, Adv 


GLYCERINE PRODUCERS ASSOC. . 
Agency—G. M. Basford Co 


HALL CO., THE C. P. .. 5 
Agency—Cruttenden & Eger Aawe 


HARSHAW CHEMICAL CO., THE 


INC. 


Assoc 


HEAVY MINERALS, 


Agency— Molesworth 


ADVERTISERS INDEX 
HERCULES POWDER CO 
Agency—Fuller & Smith & Ross, Inc. 


HUMPHREY-WILKINSON, 
Agency—E, J. Lush, Inc. 


INC. 


JEFFERSON CHEMICAL CoO. 
Agency—Hazard Adv. Agency 


LINDSAY CHEMICAL Co. 
Agency—C, Franklin Brown, Inc. 


LITHIUM CORP, OF AMERICA, 
Agency—Keystone Adv., Inc. 


INC. 


MAAS & CO., ALR. 
Agency—Heintz & Co., I 


MERCK & CO., INC. . = 
Agency—Charles W. Hoyt Co., Inc. 


NATIONAL ANILINE DIV., ALLIED 


CHEMICAL & DYE CORP. 


Agency—James J. McMahon, Inc. 


NATIONAL CARBON CO., DIV. OF UNION 
CARBIDE & CARBON CORP. 
Agency—William Esty Co. 


N.Y. STATE DEPT. OF COMMERCE 
Agency—Kelly Nason, Inc. 


NORFOLK & WESTERN RAILWAY . 
Agency—Houck & Co., Inc 
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OLIN MATHIESON CHEMICAL CORP. 2nd Cover 


Agency—Doyle, Kitchen & McCormick, 


PENNSYLVANIA SALT MANUFACTURING 
CO.. INDUSTRIAL DIV. 
Agency—Sommers-Davis, Inc 


PETRO-CHEM DEVELOPMENT CO., 
Agency—Sam J. Gallay Co., Adv. 


INC. 


POLYCHEMICALS DIV., WEST VIRGINIA 
PULP & PAPER CO. 
Agency—G. M. Basford Co. 


REFINED PRODUCTS CORP. 
Agency—James Civille Adv. 


RHODIA, INC. seein 
Agency—The House of J. mates Twiss 


RICHARDSON SCALE Co. 
Agency—O. S. Tyson & Co., Inc. 

SEMET-SOLVAY PETROCHEMICAL DIV., 
ALLIED CHEMICAL & DYE CORP. 
Agency—Atherton & Currier, Inc. 


SHAWINIGAN RESINS CORP. 
Agency—Wilson, Haight, Welch & Grove, Inc. 


SINCLAIR CEMICALS, INC. 


Agency—Morey, Humm & Warwick, Inc. 


SINDAR CORP. 
Agency—Hazard Adv. Co. 


FOSTER D. SNELL, INC. ioe 
Agency—Sven Thornblad Sales Eng. Co. 
SPERRY CO., D. R. 
Agency—lIllinois Simmonds & Simmonds, 


STALEY MANUFACTURING CO., A. E. 
Agency—Ruthrauff & Ryan, Inc 


TITANIUM PIGMENT CORP. 
Agency—Doyle, Kitchen & McCormick, Inc 


TOTE SYSTEM, INC. ee 
Agency—Ayres, Swanson & Asser. . Inc. 

TRUBEK LABORATORIES, 
Agency—Ray Ellis Adv. 


INC., THE .... 


UNITED STATES BORAX & CHEMICAL 
CORP., PACIFIC COAST BORAX Co. 
Agency—Howard M. Irwin & Co 


U. S. POTASH CO. DIV., UNITED STATES 
BORAX & CHEMICAL CORP. 
Agency—McCann-Erickson, Inc. 


Inc. 
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U. S. RUBBER CO. + 
Agency—Fletcher D. Richards ine. 


VICTOR CHEMICAL WORKS 
Agency—The Buchen Co. 


VIRGINIA ELECTRIC & POWER CO. 
Agency—Cargill & Wilson, Inc. 


VITRO CORP. OF AMERICA .. 
Agency—Molesworth Assoc. 


VULCAN MANUFACTURING DIV., 
CAN CINCINNATI INC. 
Agency—L, F. McCarthy & Co 


WALLACE & TIERNAN, 
Agency. 


INC. 
-Branstater Assoc., Inc 


WITCO CHEMICAL CO. 
Agency—Hazard Adv. Co 


WYANDOTTE CHEMICALS CORP. 
Agency—Brooke, Smith, French & Dorrance, Inc 


tracers SECTION 
(Classified Advertising) 
F. J. Eberle, Business Mgr. 
CHEMICALS: Offered/Wanted 
EMPLOYMENT 


EQUIPMENT: Used/Surplus New 
For Sale 


MANAGEMENT SERVICES 


ADVERTISING STAFF 


Atianta 3 
Rhodes-Hav erty Bldg., 


Robert H. Powell 
Walnut 5778-2383 


Boston 16 
Hubbard 2-7160 


350 Park Square Building 


Chicago 11 . Alfred D. Becker, Jr. 
Francis Stewart, 320 N. Michigan 
Ave., Mohawk 4-5800 


Cleveland 15 
1510 Hanna Bidg., 


Vaughan K. Dissette, 
Superior 1-700 


Dallas 2 Gordon L. Jones, Adolphus 
Tower Bldg., Main & Ackard Sts., River- 
side 7-5064 


Detroit 26. 856 Penobscot Bldg., 
Woodward 2-1793 
London 
95 Farrington St., 


H. Lagler, McGraw-Hill House 
E.C. 4, England 


Peter Carberry, 1125 


Los Angeles 17 
i Madison 6-9351 


West Sixth St., 


New York 36 
P. F. McPherson, 
L. Charles Todaro, 
LOngacre 4-3000 


Knox Armstrong, 
Charles F. Onasch, 
330 West 42 St. 


Philadelphia 3 .. William B. Hannum, Jr. 
Architects Bldg., 17th & Sansom Sts., 
Rittenhouse 6-0670 


Pittsburgh 22 . 
Atlantic 1-4707 


919 Oliver Bldg. 


William C. Woolston, 
Douglas 2-4600 


San Francisco 4 
68 Post St., 


St. Louis 8 


, 8615 Olive St., 
Continental ‘Bldg., 


Jefferson 5-4867 
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memo to chemical management... 







































































How to Expand Production 


without additional capital investment / 


Consider these typical examples: 


1. You plan to step up production 
of one of your present products. The 
manufacture involves intermediates. 
Your plant site is limited. There 
may be no need to buy additional 
land or move your plant! Here’s what 
a number of Baker & Adamson cus- 
tomers have done. They have aban- 
doned production of intermediates 
and purchased them instead from 
B&A. The space formerly devoted 
to intermediates is now used more 
profitably and efficiently for expanded 
production of their end product. 


©. You plan to produce a new prod- 
uct. One or more “special” chemicals 
form part of the manufacturing proc- 
ess. In most cases, you will save time 
and money by buying these chem- 
icals from B&A rather than making 
them yourself. Baker & Adamson is 
fully equipped to supply “custom- 
made” chemicals for such needs. 


If either of these examples "ePre 
sents a situation you will soon have 


to resolve, we will be glad to explain 
in detail why you should call on 
Baker & Adamson. Here, briefly, are 
a few of many excellent reasons: 

JAs the country’s leading producer 


of extremely high purity laboratory 
reagents and fine chemicals, B&A 
can be depended on to meet your 
every requirement for fine and spe- 
cial chemicals in either L/C/L or 
tonnage quantities. 


/ B&A’s versatile, adaptable facili- 
ties now produce several hundred 
products... are well equipped to 
supply “custom-made” chemicals for 
virtually every need. 


” Sei 27 sales offices and coast- 
o-coast chain of warehouses assure 
you of dependable, local service. 


We invite your inquiries. 


BAKER & ADAMSON® 


Fine Chemicals 


GENERAL CHEMICAL DIVISION 
ALLIED CHEMICAL & DYE CORPORATION 
40 Rector Street, New York 6, N. Y. 


Offices: Albany* ¢ Atlanta * Baltimore* * Birmingham* ¢ Boston* ¢ Bridgeport* * Buffalo* * Charlotte* * Chicago* * Cleveland* « Denver* * Detroit* * Houston*® 
Jacksonville * Kalamazoo * Los Angeles* * Milwaukee * Minneapolis * New York* ¢ Philadelphia* ¢ Pittsburgh* ¢ Providence* ¢ St. Louis* * San Francisco*® 
Seattle * Kennewick* and Yakima (Wash.) In Canada: The Nichols Chemical Company, Limited * Montreal* * Toronto* * Vancouver* *Complete stocks carried here. 





st to Coast... 


Paad ‘ig fA 


E ‘ 
apy eet ee, 
CORLISS GF ts rp eens 
Chicago 
(three plants) 
Stearate driers 
mastic vinyl stabilizers 
ester plasticizers 
Miiaiela-Melain7: agents 


and other organic chemicals 


Joliet, Illinois 


Detergents 
Los Angeles 


: synthetic organic 
two plants) 


chemicals 


{ 
iriers 


Ponca City, 
Oklahoma 
Westlake, 
Louisiana 
Oil furnace blacks 


Eunice, 
New Mexico 
Witco, Texas 
Channel blacks 


Sunray, Texas 


Channel and furnace 


blacks 


*Products of Witco Divisions: 
Ultra Chemical Works, Inc., 
Emulsol Chemical Corp. 


There’s an ever-widening diversity of chemicals and 
chemical products manufactured by Witco. But they all 


have this in common: quality as consistently high as modern 
production know-how can attain. 


And Witco backs up its 15 conveniently located plants 
with research and technical service laboratories at 
Brooklyn, Chicago, Akron and Amarillo. 


Many manufacturers have discovered the advantages of 
Witco products and the service that comes 
with them. How about you? 


Write for specific product information. 


samples or technical service. 


MICALS BY Wi | 


Paterson, New Jersey 
Detergents 


synthetic organic New York 
chemicals 


Metallic stearates 


Lawrenceville, 
Ilinois 
Perth Amboy, 
New Jersey 


Asphaltic products 


WITCO 
CHEMICAL 
COMPANY 


122 East 42nd Street, 
New York 17, N.Y. 


Chicago ¢ Boston © Atlanta 
Akron ¢ Houston ¢ Los Angeles 
San Francisco 
London and Manchester, 
England 





